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is THE past, THE UPHOLSTERER has repeatedly 
called attention to the great waste in dis- 
tributing fabric samples. Now the National Asso- 

ciation of Upholstered Furniture 


About Manufacturers are agitating the 
“The Great subject. 
Waste” Ralph F. Windoes, the execu- 


tive secretary observes philosophi- 
cally: “We all pay for what we think we get for 
nothing and unless the manufacturer loses money, 
he has got to charge on his furniture for what 
he loses on his fabric samples.” 

It has been a practise for many years, for 
manufacturers of upholstered furniture to fur- 
nish upholstery samples without charge. He in 
turn has passed on this imposition to the manu- 
facturer or importer of the goods, but gradually 
the furniture dealer has demanded larger sam- 
ples and still larger, until recently 24-inch squares 
have become the rule rather than the exception. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 
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The furniture factory people finding it impossible 
to pass the buck to the fabric men, have been 
induced to furnish these samples and their ex- 
pense has been very heavy. 

Recently one manufacturer, whose business 
is in medium grade goods, kept an exact record 
on thirty-four sets of sample books and was 
amazed to discover that they cost him almost 
$1,100. The bill for the material alone was $800, 
then came the cost of covers, printing, binding, 
etc. 

It is all very well to furnish swatches but 
when the manufacturer is called upon to furnish 
the larger sets, it is only fair that they should be 
paid for. With a sample cost of $100 for every 
$1,000 worth of goods shipped, it is evident that 
this free sample practice might lead to disaster. 

This sample evil is one that could have been 
checked long ago were it not for the fact that the 
subject is rather complex, some firms being per- 
fectly willing to give this service where the 
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character of their offering justifies it. With the 
more expensive lines, the selling price frequently 
permits of an overhead charge for samples and 
there are firms in the fabric line who are willing 
to stand for it and simply charge it to expense 
thus the retailer, after all, pays for it. 

This service, however, cannot be profitably 
given on strictly merchandise lines where sold at 
close competitive prices. No man can afford to 
give this service gratuitously if in competition 
with some other man, who doesn’t give it. 


‘WV E UPHOLSTERY salesmen,” said a man the 
other day, “have our troubles. Talk 
about medical diagnosis—you have to be a diag- 
nostician for keeps in this busi- 
ness or you lose out; for this 
reason: if a man is a furniture 


What Makes 
a “House” 


a “Home” man, he fills a woman up with 
furnishings from the furniture 
standpoint. If he is a wall-paper man, her 


thoughts are directed to wall-paper; same with 
drapery. It is only when he is an all-around 
salesman that the furnishings are likely to be 
right. 

“A woman came into our place the other day, 
who had furnished her house very nicely but as 
she expressed it, ‘it lacked something.’ Very 
obviously, it lacked warmth, friendliness and 
homeliness. She got her first aids to home fur- 
nishing through some furniture department and 
she had absorbed the match-up idea to the exclu- 
sion of every other thought, and the result was 
an unsympathetic entirety. It was a typical new- 
lywed house from the furniture man’s angle. 

“Our diagnostician explained this to her. 

““Madam,’ said he, ‘the furnishings of your 
house are like the gathering of a lot of very cor- 
rect serious-minded people, calm, self-contained 
but utterly lacking in warmth and cordiality. 
What sort of evening do you pass in their com- 
pany? You haven’t a drop of human nature in 
your house. We have done our share and pro- 
vided your house with simple draperies to ‘match 
up’ with your simple furniture, but you ought to 
put a smile in between them—some joyous note 
of color. A big glaring bouquet on the table 
would help—artificial flowers if you like, but 
something to give buoyancy to the surroundings. 
You might hang a canary up in a cage or a par- 
rot, or get some goldfish—something to show an 
interest in life. The whole setting of your house 
is drab.’ 


“Now in this particular house, everything 





had been bought fresh out of the store. There 
was no more sentiment connected with anything 
than you find in a crate of prunes. There wasn’t 
a thing that you could look at that would recall 
a bit of romance or pleasant reminiscences. 

“What was needed in that house was the 
punch of human kindness. They didn’t even 
have a bookcase, with books—especially the kind 
of books that you read when a child or books that 
your mother gave you. 

“They didn’t apparently have any Aunt 
Sarah or Uncle Bill or any old family portrait 
to hang up on the wall somewhere. Of course, 
family portraits do not exactly belong in the 
domain of interior decoration but there is many 
a picture of Uncle Bill that has helped out the 
interior decorator because if Bill was a good 
fellow it is pleasant to look at his countenance 
now and then.” 

There wasn’t a thing about the house that 
had a history. This idea of getting everything 
brand new has nothing to recommend it but 
sanitation. As Mr. Guest observed—“It takes a 
heap of living to make a house a home.”. And 
you can’t make a house a home by simply buying 
a lot of brand new things, no matter how well 
selected. Old homes do not match. The man 
who wrote “Home Sweet Home” didn’t have a 
model flat in mind furnished after an hour’s 
selection in the nearest furniture shop. 

Old homes that represent the comfort and 
refinement of years of prosperity have the charm 
of associations. That’s why antique furniture 
has become popular. If the association is not a 
direct family association, it is at least historically 
interesting. 

No home can be really lovable and livable 
that has nothing but new things in it any more 
than we can be happy with new acquaintances. 
The test of friendship is in years of association. 
Only time brings out their better qualities and 
this same psychology applies to their home. There 
is no charm in the home where upon every side 
things shriek of Macy, Wanamaker or maybe 
Baumgarten. There ought to be something here 
and there that says mother, or grandma, or Aunt 
Sarah or Uncle Bill—something reminiscent of 
vour travels or recreation, aspirations, fads or 
hobbies—something that suggests literature or 
music—something historical or patriotic, if it is 
nothing but a few brass candlesticks and a warm- 
ing pan—something to stimulate your imagina- 
tion; otherwise your house is not a home; it’s a 
mere lodging place. G. Rt. 
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HE holding of the National Merchandise Fair 

in New York City under the auspices of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association and the 
holding of similar fairs in St. Louis, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Boston, San Francisco and elsewhere 
and the contemplated convention of drapery buy- 
* ers in Chicago, next. January, gives emphasis to 
a thought that has been discussed quite frequently 
in upholstery circles, namely, the idea of a defi- 
nite season opening in New York for upholstery 
goods and kindred lines. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association 
with its two thousand members had no difficulty 
in sponsoring the Merchandise Fair which was 
planned to be of interest to the entire dry goods 
field. New York, without any special attraction, 
is a merchandise center of such importance that 
thousands of buyers visit New York at frequent 
intervals and there are literally hundreds of out- 
of-town buyers in New York every business day. 

It is also true that the visiting buyer has 
formulated much of his purchasing policy from 
the goods shown him by travelers in his own 
home town. He knows that it is a physical im- 
possibility for him, in two or three days’ time, to 
literally “see” all of the lines in the market and 
his calls are largely confirmation calls with pos- 
sible additional selections based on business in the 
immediate past. 

What, then, additional advantage would 
accrue from a fixed season and central place of 
display as applied to the upholstery industry ? 

First, the knowledge that manufacturers had 
worked toward the completion of their lines on 
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a definite date would encourage buyers to plan 
their New York visit with that date in view. 

Second, a central display gives a buyer the 
opportunity of making a quick survey of the lines 
the market affords. 

Third, the Merchandise Fair which combines 
in contiguous groupings allied lines suggests to 
the buyer associated merchandise which ordi- 
narily he would not take the trouble to search 
out. 

Fourth, it would provide an objective which 
would bring many buyers regularly to New York, 
who ordinarily come intermittently, if at all. 

Fifth, it would stimulate business generally 
because of the publicity it would set in motion. 

There are dozens of other reasons why a 
successful Season Opening would work to the 
benefit of both the wholesale and retail trade. 
We have cited these few because they have been 
subjects of conversation in the New York market 
while the Merchandise Fair was in progress. 

We are not so sure, however, that the Mer- 
chandise Fair idea as conducted last month is 
the ideal. 

It would be much better, to our mind, to 
plan several fairs at different times in the year, 
according to the exigencies of the various indus- 
tries entering into the plan. 

The dates chosen for the Fair were, to some 
extent, between seasons for draperies and floor 
coverings. Therefore to be successful from an 
upholstery standpoint the dates would have to be 
fixed according to the New York market for 
these goods. The same thought and criticism 








doubtless would apply to many other lines that 
were incorporated in the Fair, but all of these 
conditions could be straightened out to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. 

As we said last month the Merchandise Fair 
was an experiment and time alone would tell its 
value, but while the subject is still under debate 
it is well to consider it from the standpoint of 
possible improvement and we believe an attempt 
to divide the merchandise displayed into divisions 
through the year which would fit into timely 
relationship with the lines to be shown would 
increase the advantages to be gained by any 
industrial division and the upholstery and decora- 
tive trade in particular. 





AN INTERESTING INTERVIEW. 

i. W. SNOWDEN, Vice President and Gen- 

eral manager of The Stead & Miller Company, 
returned on the S. S. Resolute, of the United 
American Lines, after a seven weeks trip through 
England, France and Germany. 

Mr. Snowden found that conditions abroad 
were not as good as he had anticipated. 

In France prices in general were very high, 
and while there seemed to be plenty of work, the 
working class were complaining about the small 
wages they are receiving in comparison with the 
wages of the corresponding class in America. 
Merchandise in all lines was high, as the dealers 
are taking advantage of the depreciation of the 
French currency in raising their prices to meet 
the American valuation of the same article. 

In Germany the prices on a great many arti- 
cles in the retail stores are less than the same 
goods would cost to replace. In the manufactur- 
ing lines, where Germany has the raw material, 
she is able to make very low prices, but where 
she has to use products that are imported, the 
prices on the materials are correspondingly high. 

There did not seem to be any difficulty in 
traveling through Germany at all. The railroads 
are in fair condition, and while the trains are not 
run as frequently as formerly, the service is very 
good. The hotel accommodations and the food is 
all that could be expected under normal condi- 
tions, and at prices much below what the same 
accommodations could be had at the first class 
hotels in the United States. 

The prospect of good crops for the farmers 
seems to be well assured, as the farming countrv 
seems to be very prosperous. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the low wage 
scale and depleted currency, living for the native 





is high. As an instance of the extremely low 
earnings of the so-called brain worker, a case 
was cited of a man, classed as a high-grade sales- 
man, speaking French, German and English, 
working in a store in Berlin’s principal street, 
who stated that he received 4,300 marks a month 
salary, which at the rate the first of July of 325 
marks for $1 gave him less than $15 per month 
in American money for his services. Since then 
the mark has further depreciated, and -at the 
present time is rated at about 950 to 1,000 marks 
for $1.00. The salaries of the middle class are 
not being advanced in proportion to the depre- 
ciation of the mark. The average earnings of 
salesmen working in the principal stores in Ger- 
many would be at less than 50 cents a day. 

The principal activity in England was found 
in the cloth mills in Yorkshire. This seemed to 
be the only bright spot in Great Britain. 

The upholstery departments in the large 
stores were complaining that on account of the 
enormous amount of people out of work in Great 
Britain it was almost impossible to sell anything 
except the ordinary class of fabrics. It was 
stated in a London paper the early part of July 
that there were 1,329,000 people out of work, and 
that was an improvement over a previous report 
as there were 200,000 less people out of work 
than given in the previous report. 

The foreign manufacturer has not been able 
to create many new fabrics in textiles, for the 
reason that with the long shut-down during the 
war, they are simply compelled to work on 
fabrics and designs that were on hand previous 
to the war. In France and England, cretonnes 
and damask are being shown extensively. 





CHANGES IN JOHNSON & FAULKNER’S 
SHOWROOMS. 

2 ee & FAULKNER have been making a 

number of changes in the layout of their 
enormous sales floors. Mr. Howie’s office has 
been enlarged by 30% and the correspondence 
department adjoining, has been enlarged so as to 
include the private office that previously adjoined 
it. The bookkeeping division which always ran 
along the West side of the floor has been shifted 
to the extreme North with private offices for Mr. 
Kirtland and Mr. Roberts. With the exception 
of additional telephone booths and some matters 
of efficiency and system, there is no radical 
change in the appearance of the firm's showroom, 
the old traditions being observed and a complete 
display of stock being available to all customers. 
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A PANELED HALL EXPRESSING DIGNITY 


A note of bright color is furnished by the tapestry coverings of the furniture and by the tapestry panel 
decorating the staircase wall. 
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TWO INTERIORS BY FRANCIS JOURDAIN 


A corner of the salon and the dining room in the home of Dr. Palazzoli. See text on opposite page. 



































A Jourdain sketch for a living room. 
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HE work of Francis Jourdain as exhibited 
at the various French salons, in his own 
studios and in commissions executed for friends 
and clients, shows a rare grasp of modern ten- 
dencies subordinated to customs and usage. 
Jourdain, as we have observed his work, is 
not to be classed with the ultra modernists whose 
principal thought seems to be to make things 
different, but his genius 
is revealed in the nu- 
merous odd _ fitments oT 
which show a personal 4 
touch. DI: re 
As a decorator, 
Jourdain has been 
thoroughly schooled in 
art principles. The son 
of an architect, he 
studied interior decora- 
tion with Karbowski, 
Besnard, and Carriere 
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later taking up model- TS eh eI) \. ‘4 To of the 


ling, painting and fab- 
ric decoration, exhibit- [BP g 
ing his work at the 
Salon d’Automne since 
before 1912 at which 
time he had a small 
atelier with one helper. 
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One of Jourdain’s fabric designs. 


This atelier has expand-ment of luxury. 


JOURDAIN 


is founded on the thought that necessary orna- 
ment only should be employed. 

His first consideration is the construction of 
the object itself and the determination as to 
whether or not it needs ornament is subordinated 
to the use and design of the object. A table is 
is a flat plane on four legs. With that and 
nothing more it is a table and serves the purposes 
of a table. Ornament 
adds only to its beauty, 
not to its utility, there- 
fore ornament is not a 
primary consideration 
in the planning of a 
table. 

: He is also a firm 
believer in the theory 
that the movable fur- 
nishings of a home 
should partake some- 
what of the character 
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human occu- 
pants; that is to say, if 
the occupants follow a 
luxurious mode of liv- 
ing, the furnishings of 
the home should con- 
tribute to their enjoy- 
Refinement and wealth can 


AM er 


ed, the number of collaborators has increased, both be expressed in the beauty and quality of 


taking on finally the aspect of a factory 
acquiring also a store for display and sale. 


, and one’s surroundings. 


In his planning of interiors also Jourdain’s 


A survey of Jourdain’s work would indicate theory of restraint finds expression, for while 
that he is inclined to favor extreme simplicity and he makes the fullest use of the available space in 


the absence of ornament. 


This, however, would a room, this is done without crowding, it appar- 


hardly be true but his restrained use of ornament ently being bis aim to maintain that balance 
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between necessity and comfort which is expressed 
in a room to which nothing can be added that 
would not be superfluous and from which noth- 
ing can be taken away without its absence being 
felt. 





A WALL PAPER CREED. 
ar AN address given before the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators held at Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, July 25, Edward H. Hall, of 
Davenport, Iowa, formulated a wall paper creed 
which contains sentiments which we believe 
should be in the mind of every wall paper man in 
the country. For this reason we republish Mr. 

Hall’s creed below. 

I BELIEVE IN WALL PAPER. 

I BELIEVE IN WALL PAPER, and in its decor- 
ative value as a wall covering for homes, hotels, 
schools, theatres, hospitals and all places where 
men work and think, where women live and love, 
and where children play and grow. 

I BELIEVE IN WALL PAPER, for its sentimental 
value and home-giving qualities, its ability to 
give to the home an atmosphere of comfort to 
the owners, welcome to the visitor, enjoyment to 
the strong, and buoyancy to the weak. 

I BELIEVE IN WALL PAPER, for its cosmopoli- 
tan character in adorning the rich man’s palace 
and the poor man’s cottage. 

I BELIEVE IN WALL PAPER, for its educational 
value in conveying to us the message of the man- 
ner of living during the periods of the past, of 
both potentates and pioneers. 


A Jourdain interior. 











See text on opposite page. 








Another Jourdain fabric pattern. 


I BELIEVE IN WALL PAPER, for its art value 
which includes both practical and theoretical fea- 
tures. I believe in keeping it up to a high stan- 
dard in design, color and texture, and making it 
a distinct contribution to the art of the country. 

I BELIEVE IN WALL PAPER, for its furnishing 
power (a room well papered is half furnished). 
It forms the correct setting for all the other fur- 
nishings, and emphasizes the beauty of the archi- 
tectural lines, while it softens otherwise undue 
structural hardness. 

I BELIEVE IN WALL PAPER, for its versatility, 
its accommodation of moods, its utility, its 
beauty, and its accessibility for universal use. 

I BELIEVE IN WALL PAPER, for its commercial 
value, and that its manufacture is a distinct bene- 
fit to mankind and a material aid to his well- 
being. I further believe that its skillful application 
to the wall surface of a building greatly enhances 
the property value and is a 
distinct aid in selling or renting. 








I BELIEVE IN WALL PAPER, 
and in a stronger cohesion be- 
tween the producer and distribu- 
tor in their appeal to the con- 
sumer, and in a concerted effort 
to give to it its rightful place in 
the realms of commerce and art. 

I BELIEVE IN WALL PAPER, 
and in a positive declaration of 
its potential qualities. 

I BELIEVE IN WALL PAPER. 


HE La France Textile have 

added to their plant a two- 
story building containing about 
10,000 square feet of floor space 
which will enable them to care 
for their increased business. 
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A SALVOR OF NEW YORK’S ANTIQUES 


EVERAL years ago when the Hudson-Fulton 

celebration was observed here, Sir Purdon 
Clarke expressed astonishment at the resources 
of New York in supplying the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art with its vast wealth of material 
—furniture and furnishings representing Ameri- 
can workmanship of the early days. Sir Purdon 
knew Chippendale and Sheraton who were good 
advertisers but he didn’t know Savery or Phyfe 
who were equally good cabinet-makers, right 
here in America. 

Some of the people who go to Europe and 
bring back old doorways, Italian grilles, gratings, 
mantels and interior fitments have no realization 
of the fact that a tremendous accumulation of 
this material can be found right here in Gotham. 

There is a man down on 14th Street near 
Avenue B, Walter G. Earl—about the only 
American in a radius of four blocks—who many 
years ago established a house-wrecking business, 
but with the taste of the antiquarian, he confined 
his activities very largely to houses of historic 
character or of better class construction, with the 
result that the architect and decorator can spend 
half a day on the premises which cover an acre 
of floor space, digging around through the sal- 
vage of old properties, some of which made 
history for the country and some which stood 
for the finest examples of old architecture. 

Mr. Earl is an American. He is to the 
architect what the average antique dealer is to 
the furnishing trades. He doesn’t go in for the 
collecting of chairs, pewter or: glassware but 
always for the collection of fitments. Among 
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certain well-posted decorators he is well-known 
because in the reconstruction of a house or even 
the building of a house of the American type, 
whether early Colonial or late Colonial, Mr. 
Earl’s vast store of material furnishes just the 
atmosphere that is needed. 

Here we find old wooden gates, old iron 
gates, doors of every period, portals, mantels by 
the hundred, every type of wood, marble and 
iron mantel covering a period of two centuries. 
Here are fitments from the old Havemeyer house 
that was torn down only seven or eight years ago 
—all the magnificent doors, fire-places and stair 
rails. Here the remnants of old Castle Garden; 
the materials which went into the building of the 
old Field house at 1 Broadway found their way 
to his yards. This house was the last house in 
New York to fly the British flag. It was here 
the British signed the evacuation papers. It was 
one of the most beautiful houses standing at the 
time—nearly 140 years ago. It is a pity that 
some of these old mansions have not been pre- 
served, especially those of historic interest ; to be 
sure the patriotic societies have done a great deal 
as evidenced by their purchase of the Jumel Man- 
sion and Fraunce’s Tavern, but if we are not to 
have the old houses standing, at least it is gratify- 
ing to know that some man has appreciated the 
value of the remnants. 

The old Gouverneur Morris house up on 130 
Street was a mark of particular interest; Morris 
represented the highest type of American patriot. 
Not -only did he impoverish himself to support 

(Continued on page 72.) 























CURRENT STYLES IN DECORATIVE FABRICS 


No. 1—A glazed chintz in green, rose, brown and putty color on a black background; No. 2—An illuminated 
tapestry showing desigms after the Portuguese style, with typical native coloring on a gold background; No. 3 
-A printed linen in purple, blue, red, green and brown on a natural linen background in the style of J. B. 
Huet, one of the first designers for the Oberkampf Factory at Jouy; No. 4—A tinsel damask on a black back- 
ground; No. 5—Imported hand-loom woven wool tapestry in imitation needle point; No. 6—Cretonne in 
embroidery colors on a natural background; No. 7—Cretonne with oversized floral motifs, with purple, black 
and rose background; No. 8—Tapestry with floral pattern in pastel shades on a black background. Further 
information about these fabrics may be obtained from the Service Department of this magazine. 
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A SALVOR OF NEW YORK’S ANTIQUES. 
(Continued from page 69.) 

the Government in its payment of the Revolu- 
tionary troops, but when Washington at Valley 
Forge found himself confronted by the demands 
for hard money instead of paper money, Morris 
went to France and negotiated a loan which kept 
the American Army intact. 

The Morris house stood for many years as 
an example of fine workmanship. In its con- 
struction, the best skill was employed. Men 
famous in their day were constant visitors. 
When, after many years, this property was finally 
sold, all of the room fitments—panels, doors, man- 
tels, everything that could be utilized—found its 
way into Mr. Earl’s yards. 

Among other interesting relics of old New 
York and the vicinity at Mr. Earl’s place are 
bars and wall anchors from the old British Sugar 
House Prison on Duane Street, carvings from 
Boss Tweed’s Americus Club, at Greenwich, 
Conn., a bronze mantel from.Commodore Van- 
derbilt’s private suite in the old Grand Central 
Station; panels and carvings from Hoyt’s Fifth 
Avenue Theatre and pieces from the Brook Club. 
The Brook Club was situated on Thirty-fifth 
Street and was composed of men high in New 





York financial affairs. It was torn down when 
the present store of B. Altman & Co. was erected 
and among the relics that Mr. Earl now has is 
an interesting letter box, a series of pigeon holes, 
each one bearing the name of a well known man. 
Although Mr. Earl’s place of business is 
situated far from the centers of fashionable shop- 
ping, it is not unusual to see three or four auto- 
mobiles standing outside of his yards, because 
prominent architects, decorators and wealthy 
home builders, who appreciate the value of an 
old mantel with historic associations or an old 
colonial door taken from a famous New York 
home, know that this establishment on Fourteenth 
Street near the East River is the place where 
such things are most likely to be found. 
Although Mr. Earl is listed in the telephone 
directory as a building wrecker, he prefers to 
think of himself as a salvor of fine things which 
in the hands of ordinary wreckers would be dis- 
regarded or put into the hands of people who 
had no appreciation of their beauty or value. 


A NEATLY engraved card announces the ap- 
pointmient, by the Somma Shops, Inc., of 
Samuel Armstrong Halsey, formerly with the 
Edison Industries, as general sales-manager. 











The old Fifth Avenue Hotel was one of the landmarks of New York from which 
Mr. Earl obtained furniture, doorways, mantels and carvings of charm and beauty. 






































BUSINESS IDEALS EXPRESSED BY RULE 


HE average citizen, with but a superficial 

knowledge of the workings of a department 
store, is prone to criticize its methods of doing 
business because of apparent shortcomings and 
delinquencies on the part of individuals connected 
with the store’s service with whom they have 
come in contact. 

They complain that the store should do “this, 
that and the other thing” which through the in- 
efficiency of some one cog in the machinery, it 
has failed to do, and frequently the entire store 
is condemned because of some bitter but acci- 
dental experience through which the critic has 
suffered. 

There is no denying the fact that the average 
department store has many 
faults; that the personnel of a 
department store is subjected to 
all of the weaknesses and frail- 
ties of the human race. The 
very nature of a business which 
subjects the salesforce to sea- 
sons of driving pressure fol- 
lowed by intervals of stagna- 
tion, employing extra help for 
certain periods, and cutting the 
normal staff “down to the 
bone” at other times, brings 
about an atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty which permeates the entire staff and is 
reflected in the “don’t care” attitude of constantly 
shifting workers. 

Rules are enforced in all stores, but rules 
never prevented the commission of misdeeds; 
they merely serve as a deterrent. 

When John Wanamaker first began business 
in Philadelphia he drew up a code of five rules 
which constituted the instructions given to the 
very first employees. These, according to an 
advertisement, recently published by the Wana- 
maker store, Philadelphia, were: 


First. That the price of each article is fixed and 
unchangeable. 


Second. That the visitors are not to be importuned 
to buy. 
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A set of simple and‘ 
fair rules for the treat- 
ment of customers, 
carefully formulated, 
and consistently ob- 
served by store em- 
ployees, is essential to 
the success of the mod- 
ern department store. 


Third. That the exact truth is to be told in answer 
to every question. 

Fourth. That any defects in any fabric or article 
must be pointed out before sale to save returns. 

Fifth. That purchasers shall be free to return their 
purchases, if in same condition as sold, and not simply 


for exchange, but to have cash returns or charges 
canceled. 


The advertisement, continuing the discussion 
of store ethics, also says: 


Well, these five simple rules, in force from the first 
day, fairly upset and dumbfounded our buyers and 
chiefs. Some of them felt and said that we were surely 
“crazy,” and they sought other places, saying a store 
managed so differently from the common way could 
never succeed. 

Almost a half century of years have passed in this 
location, and the old sheds formerly here have given 
place to this spacious building, and more firmly than 
ever are we established. 


We know that we are all the 
time growing. We are conscious of 
mistakes that all of us will make as 
long as we are human, and there are 
imperfections in merchandise that 
can be discovered by the return of 
goods which we strive to make 
perfect. 

But it is for us to say that we 
were never so anxious and deter- 
mined to do the best thing for the 
people who are satisfied to buy here 
as we are at this moment. 

How could we ever have had 
such a goodly harvest, had we not 
long ago planted the proper seeds 
and continually watched over and 
guarded the growth. 


The department store, per- 
haps more than any other busi- 
ness, has been “efficiencyized” to the nth degree. 
It has been a fertile field for all kinds of move- 
ments, uplift plans and educational enterprises 
both from within and from without and it is 
probably as much in need to-day of certain re- 
forms as it has ever been. But its chief deficien- 
cies are, after all, traceable to human faults and 
these faults, we believe, are as frequently allowed 
to go unchecked in the executive offices as they 
are behind the counter and in the workroom. 

The charge most frequently made against the 
department store as an employer is that it has 
no “soul,” a term presumably used in place of 
“conscience.” The charge is probably’ more or 
less true, but the department store defence is that 








it is not a philanthropic institution and is not 
intended to be. It is primarily a business enter- 
prise and as such business success must naturally 
be its primary consideration. 

However, this “business is business” idea 
may be carried to extremes to the detriment of the 
department store. A staff of employees who are 
careless and disloyal, made so, perhaps, by the 
atmosphere of uncertainty permeating the store, 
will not give to the public the service it demands 
in return for its patronage. Rules for the treat- 
ment of customers such as those we have printed 
above because they are good and because they 
have stood the wear and tear of fifty years, be- 
come worthless unless the store’s employees are 
actuated by a proper spirit in observing them. 
So it would seem that in the average department 
store employers must also be concerned in build- 
ing up a store personnel willing to render satis- 
factory service because of its treatment at the 
hands of the store before they bother to frame 
rules as to the manner in which that service shall 
be rendered. 





FEATURE COLONIAL BED SPREADS 
AND SETS. 
t andes is made by Y. Gutentag & 
Co., manufacturers of bed spreads and bed- 
sets, who recently moved to larger quarters at 
55 West 8th Street, that they are now showing 
their new lines of bed spreads, sets, draperies, 
They are making a 
distinct feature of their colonial novelties, which 
are very attractive and true to the original pieces. 
They are also adding a line of velvet and silk 
bed spreads which have proved very successful 
wherever shown. . 


scarves and table covers. 





FINE TRIMMINGS FOR THEATER 
* DRAPERIES. 

jg Morris Bernhard Co. have just finished 

three very important orders of trimmings for 
theatrical purposes, two of them Chicago thea- 
tres, the Harris Theatre and the Selwyn Theatre, 
both new houses that are to be opened September 
15th, said by Charles Hunter Bettis, the Chicago 
architect and Crosby Gaige, treasurer of the 
Selwyn Co., to be among the finest theatres in the 
country, lavishly decorated and beautifully ap- 
pointed. For both of these the Morris Bernhard 
Co. made new and original ideas, each very 
different from the other. The drapery work for 
these theatres was executed by the W. P. Nelson 
Co. The Bernhard Co. also created some very 





elaborate and unusual trimmings for the new 
theatre in Rochester built by Mr. Eastman of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. For this theatre the John 
J. Morrow Co. of New York were decorators 
and the draperies and trimmings are exceedingly 
fine in style and quality. 





OLIVER S MAGAZINE. 

A* ATTRACTIVE method for the wholesale sales- 

man to keep his name and personality before 
his customers is utilized by Homer Gordon 
Oliver, who covers Ohio, Michigan, Western 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia for the Robert Griffin Company. Mr. Oliver 
in 1904 started the publication of the “Oliver 
Short Story Magazine,” an eighty-page periodical 
containing short stories and articles by writers of 
merit. This magazine is distributed with Mr. 
Oliver’s compliments and undoubtedly aids him 
in maintaining cordial relations with his trade. 





TRAVELERS’ CONVENTION, OCT. 9. 

je National Council of Traveling Men’s 

Associations has called a convention to be 
held in Cincinnati October 9th, 10th and 11th 
at Sinton Hotel. An attendance of 5,000 dele- 
gates is expected. All traveling men and trav- 
eling salesmen’s organizations not affiliated 
with the National Council are invited to attend. 





WALL-PAPER BUSINESSES COMBINE. 
gine wall-paper business of W. C. Walters, of 

Allentown, Pa., has recently been taken over 
by the Easton Wall Paper Co., of Easton, Pa., 
who will conduct the Walters business under the 
name of the Allentown Wall Paper Co. Joseph 
T. Barry, one of the members of the Easton Wall 
Paper Co., will be in charge at Allentown, and 
the other partner, Charles J. Thompson, will re- 
main at Easton to conduct the business of the 
parent company. 





PREPAYING EXPRESS CHARGES TO 
CANADA NO LONGER NECESSARY. 
fee T. Eaton Co., Ltd., of Toronto, have 

advised us in the form of an announcement 
that since June 15, it has not been necessary 
for American shippers to prepay express charges 
on shipments to any point in Canada. 


mer American Leather Cloth Co., Boston man- 

ufacturers of upholstery and drapery fabrics, 
announce their removal from their present loca- 
tion to 139 Portland Street. 
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BOUDOIR WALLS GIVEN CHARACTER BY THE HAND- 
SOME BIRD AND FLORAL PATTERNED WALL PAPER 


Decorated by McHugh, Inc. 


























ANTIQUE AND MODERN EAST INDIAN PAINTED COTTONS 


1—Modern Purdah (curtain). This piece contains a number of characteristic symbols: including the cone- 
shaped Tree of Life, peacocks, lion and sword, birds, etc. From a.piece in the possession of the author; 
2—Modern East Indian bed spread, showing modernized interpretation of the Tree of Life pattern influenced 
by Western thought. Conspicuous and brilliant colorings. From the stock of F. Schumacher & Co.; 3— 
Antique Indian cover on very fine cotton; very finely detailed pattern in typical colors. From a collection in 
the upholstery department of B. Altman & Co.; 4—Antique Purdah (curtain), showing cone-shaped Tree of 
Life, characteristic animals, birds and floral ornaments. From a collection in the upholstery department of 


B. Altman & Co. 
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CRETONNE 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


ARTICLE IV—( Continued )—Painted Calicoes. 


Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton. 


HRONICLERS generally concede that India 
cradled the industry of painted calicoes and 
that the fabrics themselves and the industry 
which followed their possession were not intro- 
duced into Persia until the conquests of Mahmud, 
Sultan of Ghazni (Kabul), who invaded India 
seventeen times and conquered the country as far 
as the Ganges. Mahmud died in 1030, but India 
remained under Turkish domination until 1186 
when the Turks were defeated by the Afghans. 
China also was undoubtedly an early pro- 
ducer of fabrics similar'to the Indian calicos 
although historians do not give any authentic 
data with regard to the industry. 
There is a story to the effect that in 138 
B. C., Von Ti, Emperor of China, sent an officer 
named Tcham Kiao to make an alliance with the 


Yue-Chi nation. This officer was made prisoner 
by the Huns (Tartars?) and after six years 
finally escaped, passing through various countries 
in the valley of the Indies including Tahia, where 
he became acquainted with painted calicos which 
he reported on his return to the Emperor. This 
is taken to indicate that at this time the work 
was not known to the Chinese but following this 
epoch little by little similar materials were pro- 
duced in China. Clouzot, the French historian, 
dismisses this story with the statement that it Is 
impossible of verification. 

We have been unable to discover any authen- 
tic description of fabric printing in Japan, but it 
is more than likely that the people of Nippon were _ 
not far behind their Asiatic neighbors in the art 
of fabric printing. 


Antique prayer mats, one showing a floral Tree of Life, cusped arch and innumerable borders and set motifs. 
The other showing the cusped arch with an open field containing scattered motifs characteristic of native 


inspiration. 
particular. 


While there are certain similarities between these two they are not exactly alike in any single 
From the collection in the upholstery department of B. Altman & Co. 





























We do know that wood-cut printing has been 
practiced in Japan since the Eighteenth Century 
and if we are to judge by their wood-cut printing 
of pictures from blocks made of cherry or willow 
wood for this purpose, their thoroughness and 
dexterity must have been equal to any neighbor- 
ing nation. 

In their reproduction of a picture by block 
printing to-day they reproduce the slightest touch 
of the brush in the most delicate shades, the 
blocks for a single picture often reaching into the 
hundreds. 

While the method employed by the East 
Indian workmen, as already described, is intensely 
interesting, far greater interest attaches to the 
character of design and the way various motifs 
were employed. For bed-covers and purdahs 
(curtains), as a general thing, some form of the 
“Persian Tree of Life” was employed. Persian 
cones, vases with sprays of flowers, bunches of 
carnation-like flowers, growing in relation to or 
branching from a tree which occupies the center 
of the panel have always been conspicuous in 
Indian printing. 

In the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
native East Indian art was largely tinctured by 
outside influences, Chinese as well as Persian, 
English, French and Portuguese. This accounts 
in some measure for the mixing of technique in 
some of the pictorial representations of this 
period. 

Undoubtedly the greatest impetus to Eas 


Modern table cover with typical Indian ornamentation 
but with the dark red background characteristic of the 
pieces exported to Persia. From a piece in the posses- 


sion of the author. 




















Indian printing was provided by the interest of 
the East Indian Companies and it may be safely 
presumed that the dictates of the Company’s 
agents were influenced by the character of the 
domestic demand. 

However, there is this definite characteristic 
about East Indian work that is more than likely 
due to native interpretation and that is the fact 
that during the Seventeenth Century there was 
practically no such thing as yard goods, each 
print being more or less complete in itself and 
planned for some specific use. 

The designers had a lively appreciation of 
the fitness of things and in designing a curtain 
or a bed-cover the motifs were so arranged that 
the completed design had a definite growth in one 
direction and though birds and beasts were very 
important motifs, particularly in Masulipatam 
cloths, neither birds, beasts nor flowers were in 
unnatural positions or standing on their heads, as 
is the case in some other primitive forms of 
pictorial interpretation. 

A noteworthy example of this is the screen 
cloths designed for the embellishment of temple 
cars. These were invariably designed as a pic- 
torial history, to be suspended upon the wall so 
that the theme could be easily followed in se- 
quence as one would read a story. 

A close study of the earliest examples of 
Indian work reveals an appafent abhorence of 
plain cloth for the designs are characterized by 
a complete coverage between the larger motifs 
with either minute floral forms, dots or lines. 
The earlier patterns show figures in simple flat 
effect, later however, they were given the impres- 
sion of relief and showed at least some apprecia- 
tion of the principles of perspective. 

But, lavish as were the workers with their 
application of ornament to a given piece of 
fabric, the native prints were characterized by a 
considerable sameness, so much so that the direc- 
tors of the French East India Co. begged their 
agents to have the designs of the fabrics varied 
from year to year. 

Undoubtedly, too much native repetition was 
the real reason why French, Chinese, English and 
Persian influences are noticeable in the indiennes 
of the Eighteenth Century. : 

Marshal D’Estrees, minister of State under 
Louis XV, caused to be made for himself in the 


. interior of India prior to 1726 the hangings for 


a bed, of the most beautiful workmanship but 
following designs made in France, which in- 
corporated his family arms with maritime attri- 
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butes. 


The set was said to have cost at least two 
to three thousand crowns. j 

Papillon is credited by Clouzot with the 
statement that the most beautiful “chites” were 
made at Seronge, a city of the empire of Grand 
Mogol, the printing being done during the rainy 
season which lasts four months. 

Following the termination of the rainy sea- 
son, the workers washed their prints in the rivers 
then very much swollen. It was claimed for the 
stream which flowed past Seronge that it had the 
virtue of fixing the colors, removing superfluous 
colors and making more brilliant those that re- 
mained. According to the statement “the more 
they were washed the more beautiful they 
became.” 

Many of the old Indian cottons now in exist- 
ence are exceedingly fine, running a count of 120 
threads to the inch each way, warp and weft. 
They also have both the feeling and look of linen 
and it is not easy, in an old cloth, to distinguish 
between linen and cotton. 

In 1903 Sir George Watt, who wrote the des- 
cription of the fabrics at the Delhi Exhibition 
said: “Brushes were largely used in the Panjab 
district, in aid of the block, but apparently bee’s 
wax was rarely or ever employed as a wax resist 
on Panjab brush-d calicos. 

“Pardas (curtains?) were made in conjunc- 
tion with dewalgirs (dadoes). They 
strongly recalled the old Persian persiennes. 

“Some of the work shown at the Exhibition 
seemed as if accomplished by colors being here 
and there discharged, but it should be added that 
none of the Panjab writers makes reference to 
that process as being known or practiced by 
Panjab calico printers.” 

Toward the end of the Nineteenth Century 
native Indian calico printing became so tinged 
with extraneous inspiration as to become ludi- 
crous. A writer in the Jndian Art Journal in 
1897 mentions samples procured for the Madras 
Presidency in which “rows of bicycles were de- 
picted alternating with trees on a piece of cloth 
intended for female attire.” Handkerchiefs car- 
rying scripture texts with purely commercial rep- 
resentations were also used as a species of dec- 
oration but decidedly inferior to the native Indian 
motifs which have been handed down from 
generation to generation for centuries. 

Obviously many of the designs in common 
use, in certain parts of India portrayed flowers 
which the designers were not likely to have ever 
seen although such flowers as the iris, the imperial 


very 
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pendant lily, the rose and polyanthus with other 
flowers, fruits and plants of India, such as the 
mango, brinjal, etc., were not uncommon though 
frequently freely conventionalized. 

Kalahastri palampores invariably depicted 
mythological scenes together with descriptions in 
the vernacular the two dominant ideas that regu- 
lated the art conception being the use to which 
the fabrics were put. They were used by the 
Hindus as canopies over idols and by the Mo- 
hammedans as praying carpets or mats. In the 
former the design, being mythological, portrayed 
scenes from the Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
epic poems, and in the latter the conventional 
mirhab (cusped arch) with panels showing the 
Persian Tree of Life, with birds resting on its 
boughs, animals reclining below its grateful 
shade, the earth figuratively represented by tri- 
angular mounds of boulders and sometimes a 
straight line was drawn below to depict the rivers 
and seas with their many forms of life. 

The blocks used at this period were cut on 
the cross grain of teak wood. 

Another characteristic, which seems to be a 
purely native one, is the license taken by the 
designer in causing several different kinds of 
flowers and leaves to appear growing from a 
single tree. Fantastic creatures, part flower, part 
human, part animal were also rather freely used 
during the period when the East Indian Com- 
panies had major control. 

(To be continued.) 
Modern East Indian table cover, showing Egyptian 
influences. Green predominates in the pattern with 


dark blues and reds. From a piece in the possession of 
the author. 
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CURRENT STYLES IN DECORATIVE FABRICS 


No. 9—Hand blocked effect cretonne in orange, brown and black on a gold background; No. 10—Printed 
cretonne with velour effect in soft wood shades on natural green background; No. 11—Cretonne with natur- 
alized flowers, trees and birds of paradise on a putty colored background; No.:12—Tinsel tapestry with a multi- 
colored silk floral pattern on a black background; No. 13—Silk and cotton tapestry in tinsel effect.. Verdure 
and wood shades on black background; No. 14—Cretonne with studied inaccuracies made to closely resemble 
hand blocked printing; No. 15—Heavy weight cretonne on striae background; No. 16—Light weight tinsel 
tapestry with multi-colored silk floral effect on striae background. Further information about these fabrics 
may be obtained from the Service Department of this magazine. 


























For description see opposite page. 




















CURRENT STYLES IN DECORATIVE FABRICS 


No. 17—Modern floral cretonne with conventionalized old fashioned flowers in panels alternating with checker 

board panels in black and white. No. 18—Wool tapestry in wood shades of blue, mulberry, green and orange 

against a grey-brown background. No. 19—French brocadéd velvet; motifs in metal thread outlined with col- 

ored silk thread against a background of silk velvet; in shades of tete de negre, violet, blue and rose. Nos. 

20 and 21—Wool tapestry, chair seat and back, multi-colored motifs reproduced from examples of the Cluny 

Museum against a brown or black background. Further information about these fabrics may be obtained from 
the Service Department of this magazine. 




















QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 


HE list of questions printed in the center of 
this page is the first of a series aiming to 
meet the problems of the retail salesman in 
answering the questions his customers ask; many 
of these published questions have actually been 
propounded by customers. The answers will 
appear next month. 
It may be said that some of these questions 
are trivial, or that others are obvious and well 
known to everybody in the business but the fact 


decorative field. “We can find plenty of men of 
tact and pleasing personality,” said one execu- 
tive, “who would seem to possess all the qualities 
of good salesmen but they somehow lack. the 
punch necessary to put over anything but the 
simplest sale.’ 

This “punch” of which the employer bewails 
the lack, is in most cases synonymous with “edu- 
cation.” The men know practically nothing 
about the materials they sell. They can quote 


is that most of these ques- 
tions were referred to us by 


What is corduroy and whence its 


What is meant by ‘‘mercerized’’, 
and what are the advantages of 


What is veneer? How is it done? 
What is furniture veneered with? 


How can you distinguish between 
solid and veneered furniture? 
What are the advantages of ve- 


Is it as strong as solid furniture? 
Is a hair mattress more healthful 


Is a cotton mattress better than 


What furniture is obtainable_be- 


Is there any difference between a 
wool Wilton and a worsted Wil- 


one of the largest upholstery Pe name? 
departments in the West, 2. 
clearly showing that the at a 
. mercerization? 

management of this store 
was willing to go to consid- - 
erable trouble to provide _ 
their salesmen with answers vi 
for seemingly unimportant 6. 
questions as well as for neered furniture? 
questions of more far reach- 7. 
ing significance. 8. 

One thing is certain, it Pe ee ee 
is a good plan to answer a " @ floss mattress? 
customer’s question first 49, What is floss? 
truthfully ; second authorita- 43, Why do brass beds tarnish? 
tively. A salesman who can 12. What is period furniture? 
answer correctly and with- 43, 
out hesitation the hundred sides period furniture? 
or more questions we expect 14. What does Wilton mean? 
to publish, will not only be 4- 
that much better as a sales- ton? 
man from the standpoint of 16. What is Wilton velvet? 
his fitness for his work but 17. 


he will come to be looked 
upon by his customers as a 


man who “knows” and can be relied upon. 


Are French Wiltons made in 
France? 


ployers) 


prices but when it comes 
to answering practical ques- 
tions, they must either admit 
ignorance, which creates a 
bad impression, or lie, which 
creates a worse one. 

But who is to educate 
these men? Employers in 
most instances say that they 
haven’t the time, yet until 
there are schools of recog- 
nized authority for 
salesmen, employers must 
undertake the task or at least 
co-operate and encourage 
self-education. 

Some do this but others 
follow the liasser faire policy 
and it is to these especially 
that we suggest that they 
bring the questions that will 
appear in this forum to the 
attention of their salesmen; 
and encourage them to send 
us answers and new ques- 
tions; and send us any 
questions which they (em- 


retail 


think worthy of consideration and 


We cordially invite additional questions to- 
gether with any voluntary answers to the ques- 
tions herewith published. 

While this question forum is designed pri- 
marily to interest salesmen, the idea back of it 
should not be overlooked by employers. 

“Good salesmen are hard to find” is the cry 
heard throughout the retail trade especially in the 
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attention. 

We believe that in the answers to seriously- 
propounded questions will lie much valuable 
information which an employee does not meet 
with in his ordinary reading or conversation. 
Interest in the things one does not know fre- 
quently is the starting point to a more complete 
and very useful fund of business knowledge. 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


W. McNaucuton, formerly of the dec- 

* orative department of the John Breuner 
Company, Oakland, has given up this position and 
has been placed in charge of the San Francisco 
office of Caro & Upright. The position in the 
Oakland store is being filled by Oscar Burg. 

Frederick J. Harper, for many years man- 
ager of the drapery, upholstery and furniture 
departments of the White House, San Francisco, 
has severed his connections with this house. His 
successor has not been appointed as yet. 

H. B. Kemp, son of John Kemp, the Pacific 
Coast selling agent for the Orinoka Mills, has 
returned from a stay of several months at the 
New York office and the factory of this concern 
and is now assisting his father, covering the 
Greater San Francisco field. 

Wilfred LeSage, for many years with Barker 
Bros., Los Angeles, has resigned to join the firm 
of LeSage & Co., jobbers of that city. 

Miss Margaret Clayes, a well known interior 
decorator of San Francisco, with a shop on Post 
Street, near Stockton, returned recently from a 
six months’ trip through China, where she made 
many purchases. While in that country she had 
some exciting experiences, witnessing some of the 
fighting between conflicting Chinese forces. 

The Oriental department of the S. & G. 
Gump Co., 246-268 Post Street, San Francisco, is 
being enlarged and extensive alteration work has 
been in progress for some time. 

The Nan Kee antique shop on the mezzanine 
floor of the Galen Building, 391 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, is to be moved to a new location 
at an early date. Edith Keenan Oates, owner of 
this shop, has spent most of her life in China 
and has an unusual collection of antiques. 

John L. Irvan, until recently with the Wal- 
ton N. Moore Dry Goods Co., San Francisco, has 
been placed in charge of the domestics depart- 
ment of Lazare Klein & Co. Under his direction 
the department is being enlarged and a line of 
draperies and blankets has been added. 

C. E. Capwell, son of the founder of the H. 
C. Capwell Company, Oakland, which maintains 
a large drapery and decorative department, re- 
cently accompanied the buyers to the New York 
market to familiarize himself with the purchasing 
end of the store. 





The proposed charter amendment to levy a 
sales tax of one tenth of one per cent. on the 
gross receipts of all San Francisco stores has been 





tabled by the judiciary committee of the Board of 
Supervisors, following a series of public hear- 
ings. Harry Saxe represented the furniture and 
house furnishing trades at the meetings and spoke 
against the adoption of such a tax. 

The Pacific Coast Rattan Co., Sixteenth and 
Jefferson Streets, Oakland, is planning to retire 
from the retail field and will devote its attention 
in the future to the manufacturing end of the 
business. 

Several interior decorating and house fur- 
nishing firms in Greater San Francisco have 
arranged to take part in the California Complete 
Homes Exposition to be held during September. 
A number of model houses have been erected and 
will be shown completely furnished. Among the 
firms which have arranged to show their products 
are the John Breuner Company, the Alexander 
Carpet House, W. & J. Sloane, the Fenford Fur- 
niture Company and the F. L. Pollard Company. 

A. H. Gerdts, secretary-treasurer of the firm 
of J. F. Hink & Son, Berkeley, Cal., and for 
eighteen years an executive of this concern, 
passed away at his home in that city on August 
20, following an illness of several months. He 
had been connected with J. F. Hink & Son for 
forty-four years. 

Col. Harris Weinstock, one of the founders 
of the firm of Weinstock, Lubin & Co., Sacra- 
mento, and for many years a leader in commer- 
cial and public service affairs in northern Cali- 
fornia, passed away at Palo Alto, Cal. on August 
22 from injuries received two days before, when 
he was thrown from a horse, fracturing his skull. 
A native of England, he came to the United 
States while young and in 1869 settled in Cali- 
fornia. Shortly afterward he engaged in the dry 
goods business at Sacramento with his half- 
brother, David Lubin, and later a store was estab- 
lished at San Francisco. The last fifteen years 
of his life were devoted principally to public 
affairs and he held many public offices, including 
that of State Market Director. 

J. F. Hink & Son have moved into a new 
store at Eureka, Cal. and now have greatly im- 
proved facilities for showing stock. 

The big department store of Levy Bros. at 
San Mateo, Cal., was damaged by fire in August, 
the loss being estimated at $90,000. Business is 
being. carried on as usual and repairs are being 
effected. 

Boadway Bros. have disposed of their store 
at San Bernardino, Cal. to the C. T. Scott Co. 

(Continued on page 102.) 
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EXAMPLES OF MODERN AMERICAN STYLES IN UP- 
HOLSTERED FURNITURE 


Information pertaining to the identifying numbers may be obtained from the Service Department of this 
magazine. 











TEXTILES DECORATED BY A NEW METHOD 





See text on opposite page. 


Note the painted window shades. 








A NEW TYPE OF TEXTILE DECORATION 


OME of the most extraordinary work of the 


genuine. The work of the firm has been largely 


newer school of creative decoration is being devoted to use as theatrical accessories but the 


carried out at the Vart Studio on West Forty- 


sixth Street where 
Messrs. Vart and 
Vander Feer have 
developed a type of 
textile decoration 
that is unlike any- 
thing we have seen 
elsewhere. 

The technique of 
their work resembles 
somewhat the work 
of the East Indian 
Chipigars in that it 
is a combination of 
wax resist and brush 
dyeing, carried out 
on velvet, silk and 
unbleached muslin 
with the possibility 
of being applied to 
any type of fabric 


that is susceptible to aniline dyes. A great deal 
of their work is strictly free hand composition 


and no two 
pieces are ever 
produced ex- 
actly alike. 
The use to 
which the ma- 
terials devel- 
oped by them 
can be applied 
runs the entire 
gamut of pos- 
sibilities from 
cushion covers 
to wall panels 
and such ex- 
traordinary ef- 
fects are pro- 
duced in the 
manipula- 
tion 6f color 
that unbleach- 
ed muslin may 
be made to 





appear like a deep lustrous velvet or a thick, pile 
rug which only touch can detect from the 
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Applying color and creating the design in one operation. 





Some finished pieces. 


possibilities of the field of interior decoration has 


not been ignored and 
a great deal of the 
material now being 
produced is defi- 
nitely intended for 
household use. 

Only the purest 
of aniline dyes are 
employed and as 
transparencies for 
window hangings 
and lamp shades 
some remarkable ef- 
fects are produced. 
The illustrations we 
show of the studio 
give some idea of the 
character of their 
productions, but the 
colors which con- 
stitute their. chief 


charm have to be seen to be appreciated. 
In the illustration on page 86 and the top 


illustration on 
this page may 
be seen window 
shades_ decor- 
ated by this 
method, and 
while, perhaps, 
the subjects on 
these shades 
are not such as 
would be most 
suitable in a 
home, it can 
be seen how, 
with other sub- 
jects applied in 
the same fash- 
ion, shades 
now, in many 
cases, merely 
utilitarian ad- 
juncts to a 
window, can 


be made pleasantly decorative and their real 
purpose largely disguised. 


































































































DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 


See text on opposite page. 





MODERN 


VUVFHOCS TERING 


By JoHN W. STEPHENSON. 


Continued from August UpHOLSTERER. This Series Began in May, 1921. 


*Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton. 


HILE there is a great similarity in the 

treatment of all chairs with down cushions 
irrespective of their shape, there are certain indi- 
vidual pieces which require a treatment distinctly 
adapted to their own use and proportions. Of 
this description is the slipper chair, the frame of 
which is illustrated in Fig. 163. 

This chair is particularly used for boudoir 
purposes and is kept always very low, the seat 
being not over fourteen inches from the floor. 
This chair is treated as an ordinary spring seat, 
being webbed in the usual way for five springs 
as shown in Figs. 164, 165 and 166. 

Canvas or canton 
flannel for the nosing is 





cribed in connection with down cushions, it is 
fitted into place on the seat and the bottom of 
the cushion is blind stitched to the fabric which 
covers the nosing. The stitching should be 2 or 
3 inches in from the edge of the cushion in order 
that the cushion may appear to lie on the chair of 
its own weight and not reveal the fact that it is 
confined by sewing. The border of the seat - 
cushion is not over 2% to 2% inches high, there- 
fore stitching 2% inches in from the edge will be 
quite sufficient. 
Also in Fig. 171 the back of the chair is 
shown canvassed with three strips of webbing 
across, which provides the founda- 
tion for the back cushion, the web- 


next tacked around the ha bing and canvas both being attached 
front and two sides of =~ “7 WY to the front or face of the frame. A 
the chair and back-tacked \| sag 4 piece of canvas or canton flannel is 
on the top of the rail sf now back-tacked around the three 
close to the front edge. , ee io outside edges and tacked in the same 
stuffed up and tacked on taconite way as was suggested for the seat, 
the top of the rail as s eninge and a nosing not over 1 inch high is 


shown in Fig. 167. The 
edge thus formed may 
be stitched as indicated, 
after which a light coating 
of hair is placed over the 














stuffed up as indicated in Figs. 172 
and 173. 

This nosing may be 
stitched or not, according 








springs and the whole 
covered in muslin as 
shown in Fig. 168. In 


this figure it will be no- 
ticed that we have indi- 
cated the stitching down 
of the muslin to the can- 
vas so as to provide a dip 
about 4 inches back from 
the edge of the chair, which will compensate for 
the rounding of the bottom of the cushion. 

A piece of covering, sufficient to make a 
complete border is back sewed at the point of 
this stitching as shown in Fig. 169 and the entire 
border covered in the usual way. 

The center of the seat may be left in the 
muslin because for this chair, as will be shown 
in the next stage, the cushion is not intended to 
be removable. After the cushion has been made 
and covered after the method previously des- 


bein’s 
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Slipper chair frame, courtesy of Nic. Liesen- 
Sons. 


to the way in which the 
nosing has been filled up. 
The back cushion. is now 
made about 2 inches thick, 
pattern being taken so as 
to make a good fit, of the 
shape of the back. After 
filling it is sewn all around 
to the edge of the nosing 
as indicated in Fig. 174. 

The cover is next constructed in the manner 
already explained in connection with other chairs, 
the border being piped. In addition to the width 
of the border, a strip about 3 inches is also pro- 
vided to act as a second border and cover the 
edge of the frame. 

A welt is provided where this extra fabric 
joins the cushion as well as a welt on the face of 
the cushion. The cushion cover is built into place 
over the cushion, and if desired may be very 
lightly attached to the nosing in the same manner 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 





See text on page 89. 





as the cushion is attached, turning back the sur- 
plus cover of course and sewing from underneath. 

The final operation consists of padding the 
edge of the frame and nosing with a layer of 
wadding and the fabric which has been attached 
to the cushion for the purpose, serves as a back 
border and is now tacked into place and the cover 
welt is also tacked on the outside back at the 
edge of the frame, so as to-give the appearance 
indicated in Fig. 176 of the double back cushion. 
The final finished appearance of the chair being 
as indicated in Fig. 177. 

(To be continued. ) 





NEW BRUNER LINE. 


a new line of Francis A. Bruner, Philadel- 
phia, contains in addition to their regular 
items some new and novel effects in table covers 
and scarfs as well as an entirely new line of 
tapestries. Among their table covers and scarfs 
one very interesting pattern is a floral design in 
silk and tinsel shown in a large variety of season- 
able colors. Their line of tapestries which in- 
cludes everything from the popular priced grade 
to the higher grade wool filled tapestry, contained 
many pleasing patterns, one of which is a verdure 
tapestry with a floral design against a black wool 





background. This is shown in ecru, blue, brown 
and rose. 





DEMAND FOR SHOW WINDOW VAL- 
ANCES AND PANELS. 


MODERN development in the retail trade in all 

lines is the attention that merchants now de- 
vote to the hangings of their show windows. Not 
so very long ago the average merchant depended 
for the beauty of his show window upon the man- 
ner in which he arranged his goods for sale, but 
today window trimmers and display men are 
giving equal amount of attention to the appear- 
ance of the window itself. 

According to J. Korach, president of the 
Window Decorative Works, Cleveland, there has 
been a remarkable increase in the use of show 
window valances and panels during the past few 
years, not only in the larger cities and towns but 
also in small communities. 


HE Chicago offices of S. W. Heim & Co. are 
now located at 32 So. Wabash Avenue. 
Harry W. Hardt is in charge and is showing the 
firm’s full line of panels, bris-bis, curtains, cur- 


tain materials, filet laces, scarfs, chair and sofa 
backs. 
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BACKING UP THE SALESMAN 


t HAS always been a surprise to me that 
salesmen are unable to analyze more accur- 
ately the qualities which make for success. They 
dwell upon appearance, personality, industry and 
persistency but miss out in discovering the all- 
important requisite—Human Sympathy. 

Show me the successful salesman and I will 
show you a man who is sympathetic. Ability 
doesn’t count for everything. In society, in poli- 
tics, the same as in business, the man wins out 
who is able to create a bond of sympathy between 
himself and his clientele. 

We find this very clearly 
established between physician 
and patient, and between law- 
yer and jury. In our social 
intercourse we find our popu- 
larity dependent almost entire- 
ly on our ability to establish 
this bond of sympathy, ob- 
serving all the little niceties 
of manner called politeness or 
tact and avoiding all the jar- 
ring notes, arguments and un- 
pleasant subjects. Otherwise, 
we would go through life 
snubbing this one or that one, 
offending by injudicious re- 
marks, and generally offending our fellow men. 

The popular man or woman, socially, is the 
one who takes the greatest amount of pains, in 
personal intercourse or correspondence, to create 
this bond of sympathy. It’s something more than 
mere service. It goes a little beyond filling an 
order with the right goods at the right time; it 
goes beyond mere conscientious consideration for 
the needs of a buyer. 

We know of one salesman who makes it a 
practise to meet the sales people on a retail floor 


angle. 
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Occasional ‘‘Hand Shak- 
ing’’ trips by a member 
of the firm are of value, 
but what is really needed 
in most concerns is a 
system working all the 
time to foster pleasant 
relations between buyer 
and seller from the social 
as well as the business 


and learn from them just the sort of things that 
are selling and just the sort of things that are 
stickers in stock. He gets the buyer’s viewpoint 
before he ever shows him his line. He doesn’t 
consider that he is giving that buyer service unless 
he is showing him the goods which he is con- 
vinced the buyer can sell and make money on. 

He is in sympathy with the buyer and the 
buyer realizes it. He can’t help realizing it be- 
cause this relationship exists not only through 
personal contact, but after the salesman has left 
the buyer, he keeps it up by 
correspondence. 

Now this brings one to a 
subject that is very little con- 
sidered in the wholesale field. 

There is no one complaint 
heard more frequently around 
a business office than the 
salesman’s charge that the 
firm doesn’t back him up. 
This doesn’t mean that the 
firm fails to deliver goods at 
the right price at the right 
time; but that they don’t back 
him up psychologically. 

A salesman comes back 
from the road and the firm 
wants to know why he hasn’t sold Jones & Jones 
and the explanation is that Jones & Jones buy 
their line of goods from Thompson Bros. for 
no other reason than that they know old man 
Thompson. They remember him when he used 
to be on the road himself and all things being 
equal—prices, quality and styles, they naturally 
give the preference to Thompson’s salesman be- 
cause they not only know the salesman but they 
know Thompson. They have a friendly interest 
in Thompson, a kindly feeling toward him and 





this influence of friendliness carries sometimes the 
slight measure of weight which closes an order. 

This is a fact commonly realized and very 
often, some live member of a firm says to him- 
self, “Well, I think I’ll take a hand-shaking trip 
through the trade and get acquainted with this 
bunch that thinks so much of Thompson.” The 
trip is made and it has its good effect because 
every man is human and a buyer naturally appre- 
ciates the courtesy of a call from the head of 
a firm. 

Yet these perfunctory hand-shaking trips do 
not constitute real backing. They occur with 
long intervals ; between and during these intervals 
they are more or less forgotten and the firm’s 
contact with the buyer relapses again into a cold- 
blooded series of impersonal business letters, bills 
and statements. 

Some firms acknowledge receipt of an order 
with thanks. Some firms do not. They employ 
financial experts ; have a cracker-jack accounting 





room and employ efficiency men, but when it 
comes to sales, most firms think they have done 
enough when they have hired a sales manager. 
In the big houses, they even go so far as to 
employ a “personal relations man” or a “personal 
welfare man”’—a man whose job it is to look 
after the interests of the employees. Every big 
department store has such a man, whose object 
is to create a pleasanter relationship, a closer 
spirit of loyalty between employer and employee. 

How is it that some position has not been 
created in the wholesale field to establish a closer 
relationship and a greater spirit of loyalty be- 
tween buyer and travelling man? 

Not long ago a buyer in a small town out 
West received the following letter: 


Dear Mr. Perkins: 
Our Mr. Hart, who was in your city recently, writes 
us that when he called upon you, you were away ill. 
We were sorry to learn of your illness and hope that 
by this time you have completely recovered. 
With best wishes for a good season, we are, etc. 
Mr. Perkins had been ill for two or three 





The way the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association are advertising their 
product in the national magazines. 





weeks. A dozen or more sales- 
men knew of it but this was the 
only letter of sympathy that Mr. 
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Perkins received. 
This letter, however, was 





This is the Second of 
@ sequence suggesting 
American Wall Papers 
@ excellent for embel- 
bishing the American 
home. Others, to follow, 
will consider the Dining 
Room, Bedrooms, ete. 
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Here, Enthroned, 


Day before Yesterday, when you were not even remotely 
imagined, sedate Grandma was, notoriously, That Tomboy 
Let her dare deny it! But there was one place she had to 
Try To Behave Like A Liale Lady For Once (by request) 
That was the Parlor, when company came. 


Reigns 


beauty —and what 


If yours were People of the Utmost Importance, probably 
it was called the Drawing-Room. Anyway, it was usually taboo, 
particularly to children; a formal dusk, a holy hush, pervaded 
i Folk, then, lived fr their houses. 


Now, we easy-going moderns live in ours. The Living- 
Room is more wed and less revered. Tomorrow, Autumn's 
breach may be crisp with frost, tonight drew in right chilly; the 
price of coul is a live topic. But here are You, snug in a 
deep-cushioned lazy chair, idling over this page; and yonder 
tolls the Only Him, musing on First Fire's gleeful wee 
voices. Let Tomorrow's worries go hang! Ease rules now, 
within the Living-Ruom's cheerful, restful walls. 

And what cheery walls they are nowadays! 
thanks w Wat Pare. 


Granted, Waste Paren is merely a com- 
modity. One buys it by the roll and a den 
workman comes and the wails presently rejoice 


awkward 
impossible 


Published for WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ 
Headquarter: 


a: New York Cin 











Ease 


the eye and a bill appears and the Only Him says Well, wasn't 
that reasonable! and You rejoin Indeed it was! Just a 
commodity, of course; but what scope it gives your love of 
marvels you can do with it! 

Wat Paren will make your Living-Room to glow like a 
wondrous great jewel. With it, where the room seemed small, 
you shall open vistas that recede like flower-gemmed shady 
mead»; by it you shall breathe repose and lull with seclusion, or 
be all gay and gorgeous with color and ardent, luminous 

Expect Watt Paren to alter any room's apparent propor- 
tions, if you will; require it to make squatty ceilings seem high, 
narrow rooms to seem spacious, ugly contours to gain grace, 

angles to change into charming lines — not much is 
ap Wala isan, eheip hams, Saal 

Where you find the emblem here depicted, you nave found a 
craftsman able to use Wait Parse deftly. Through him you 
have wide choice of beauty-giving, American- 
made, modern Wait Parens, agreeably priced. 

When you begin your quet for beauty ia 
your home, seck the emblem of the Guild. [tis 
your assurance of trained craftsmanship; and of 
Wat Pareas you can live with happily. 





ASSOCIATION of America 


only one of a series of form let- 
ters that this particular manufac- 
turing firm sends out as follow- 
up letters, all of which contain a 
personal touch. 

It doesn’t require a new 
organization to do this kind of 
thing. It needs only the compo- 
sition of a series of letters, some 
of them to be signed by the firm, 
some to be signed by the sales- 
men. -For instance: if a sales- 
man finds that a buyer is out 
when he calls and he has been 
obliged to go to the next town, he 
writes his firm that night—“Send 
Letter No. 2 to E. A. Best,” and 
one of the typists fills out the 
following letter and signs it with 
the salesman’s name: 


Dear Mr. Best: 


Very sorry indeed to have missed 
vou the other day when in Spring- 
town. I have heard some pleasant 
things about you and the service you 
are doing and would like very much 
to get a line on your methods, etc. 

Other letters of this type go 


out systematically through the 
(Continued on page 102.) 
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Modern Drapery 
Series—Plate Eleven 








A CORNER AT CLOVER GARDENS 


New York’s newest dancing pavillion. See text on opposite page. 
re | 














A MAMMOTH 


N° since the war has New York possessed a 

public dance hall of.any artistic merit, but 
with the opening of the Clover Gardens on the 
sixth floor of the Grand Central Palace, the city 
can now boast of having one of the most elab- 
orately decorated as well as the largest hall of 
this character in 
the world. 

The prevailing 
color scheme in 
the main ball 
room, of which 
we show an illus- 
tration on page 
96, is a rich com- 
bination of gold 
and blue. The 
walls and ceiling 
are covered with 
mural paintings 
representing 
dancing charac- 
ters of all nations. 
There are three 
magnificent pan- 
els depicting “The 
Abduction of Co- 
lumbine,” “The 
Return of Colum- 
bine” and the 
“Arabian Love 
Boat.” These 
panels were paint- 
ed by Arthur 
Crisp, the distin- 
guished mural 
painter and are extremely beautiful in color. 

Interest is not confined to the main room, 
but extends to the retiring rooms which are 
known as The Ladies’ Club Rooms and The 
Men’s Club Rooms. The Ladies’ Club Rooms 
embrace a Main Club Room, a Rest Room, and 
a Powder Puff Room, two views of which are 
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The “Ladies Club” at Clover Gardens. Draperies are of fabrics 
designed by Poiret. 


DANCE HALL 


illustrated on this and the following page. These 
rooms are particularly pleasing because of their 
simplicity which is well set off by the gay colors 
of the draperies and of the fabrics covering the 
furniture. The Powder Puff Room is lined on 
two sides with small tables above which are hung 
mirrors  beauti- 
fully reflecting 
the pink and sil- 
ver walls and the 
gorgeous hang- 
ings of black, 
gold and cerise. 
In the Club 
Room the walls 
are a rich blue 
stippled over with 
gold. 

Of particular 
interest are the 
lighting effects of 
the Clover Gar- 
dens. At differ- 
ent points in the 
main ball room 
hang four great 
crystal globes 
and upon these 
soft colors from 
spot lights are 
played and with 
the side wall lights 
dim, the effect is 
very beautiful. 
The side walls are 
lighted by lights 
concealed at the bottom and on all sides of each 
of the pillars are other lights shaded by quaintly 
shaped shades with peculiar and attractive motifs 
in blue. All of the draperies, furniture cover- 
ings, table covers, etc., are of fabrics designed by 
Paul Poiret. In the Club Rooms and Rest Rooms 
the deep pile carpets are from W. & J. Sloane. 





The furniture, including chairs, tables, mirrors, 
etc., was manufactured by the Reischmann 
Furniture Co. ; 

In ordering the decorations of this ball room, 
F. Verpellieux was told to spare no expense and 
to strive for an effect which would please people 
of taste and discrimination, and even the most 
casual inspection of Mr. Verpellieux’s work will 
show that he has succeeded admirably. 





AN ATTRACTIVE OPENING. 


— Bros., Los Angeles, are advertising in 
this issue for a drapery buyer. This oppor- 
tunity for an Eastern man to enter the Pacific 
Coast field should bring numerable applicants be- 
cause Barker Bros. have one of the most import- 
ant retail establishments in California and control 
a steadily growing trade among well-to-do people 
of refinement. 





A GROUP INSURANCE PLAN. 

a* INTERESTING group insurance plan is in 

practice at the plant of the American Pile 
Fabric Co., Frankford, Phila. According to Jos. 
A. Sommer, secretary of the company, the firm 
presents to each employee, after he has been in 
service for a month and found satisfactory, a 
life insurance policy for $500 which is increased 
$100 with each year of his service until it reaches 
$1,000. This insurance plan has been in oper- 
ation since 1918 and the American Pile Fabric 
Co. considers it the greatest single means of 
keeping their organization running smoothly and 
they say that it has been highly instrumental in 


The Powder Puff Room at Clover Gardens. 











reducing labor turnover to a minimum. For 
years this concern followed the practice of giving 
presents at Christmas time, but this was not 
found to be very satisfactory and the insurance 
plan was inaugurated. Thereafter, the leaving 
for one cause or another by efficient employees 
decreased because of the reluctance of the men 
to give up positions which carried with them this 
insurance benefit. 


NEW ORLEANS NOTES 


Since the return of Mr. Bernard, manager 
of the drapery and upholstery departments of the 
D. H. Holmes Company, in Canal Street, the 
drapery unit has been very much enlarged and 
the effectiveness of the exhibit is enhanced by 
the thoroughly modern quarters in which the 
goods are now displayed. 

The floor has been covered with taupe car- 
pet, of neutral color, in harmony with the wood 
work, which is of old ivory. This firm has just 
completed the work of installing the draperies and 
rugs in the new home of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles and has on file a lot of work to do in the 
exclusive residential quarter in St. Charles Ave- 
nue, one of which jobs, just completed, is that at 
the new residence of Dr. and Mrs. Nix, in 
Carrolton. 

' The scope of operations of the “contract” 
department has been widened and three new 
salesmen have been added to the floor covering 
section. 

A pending contract which only awaits the 
approval of Detroit, has been effected with the 
Ford people, for installing. Battleship linoleum in 
the new $400,000 assembly plant here. 

Several big contracts are now in 
course of negotiation, among which is the 
installation of the window shades and 
floor coverings for the new Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat Hospital in this city. 

One of the chief operators of moss 
ginneries in this city is the firm of David 
Bach & Co., 625 North Hagan Avenue, 
with offices and salesrooms at 411 Deca- 
tur Street. They have been established 
since 1848, and are known internation- 
ally. 

The firm’s moss gatherers confine 
their operations largely to South Louisi- 
ana, where the best moss, obtained 
from cypress trees, is found, and apply 


(Continued on page 100.) 
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Three of the hundred miniature drapery models used in Mr. Anhalt’s department at Gimbel Bros., Inc. 


THE USE OF MINIATURE DRAPERY MODELS 


VERY effective method has been introduced 
by Sidney S. Anhalt at Gimbel Bros. for 
demonstrating the use of fabrics for draperies 
and stimulating sales through the medium of a 
large series of very attractive models. 
These models are 


is a 2 x 3-inch card which is type-inscribed with 
the dimensions of the window and the quantity of 
material ‘required. Each model is made in exact 
facsimile of the completed drapery as finally hung 
at the window. It is just as carefully tailored, 

draped and finished. 





completely cut and 


built for window 
draperies — valance, |g 
side curtains and 


laces complete. They 
are in miniature, 13 
x 21 inches in size 
and mounted upon 
leaves on a Univer- 
sal steel display rack 
20 x 30 inches. 

There are twenty 
of these models in 
each of five racks, 
which gives a collec- 
tion of 100 model 
draperies. 

The idea is not 
new. We dwelt upon 








It shows the custom- 
er more effectively 
than any sketches, 
even colored sketch- 
es, just exactly what 
her window will 
look like and _ the 
work reflects great 
credit upon Mr. 
Faggela, the second- 
man of the depart- 
ment, to whom was 
entrusted the plan- 
ning and the execu- 
tion of the work. 
The styles are all 
clever and the work 
is carried out with 
rare skill. 








the advisability of 
this system a year 
ago but this is the first time we have seen it 
introduced. 

These models are all laid upon a background 
of grey grass-cloth. At the bottom of the panel 
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Models as shown on display racks. 


We can readily 
understand that the 
woman contemplating an order would be im- 
pressed and enthused when shown these models. 
As a rule, models of this character, like scenic 
models or architectural models, are toy-like and 





ineffective, but these, being 21 inches high, give 
every appearance of the finished article and un- 
questionably will serve as a great aid to the 
drapery salesman. 

The racks are used as a means for preserving 
the models and naturally serve as a display fea- 
ture in the department but each leaf or panel in 
the rack is removable and when a customer is 
considering her purchases, the models are brought 
down and displayed by the side of the fabrics 
under consideration. With 100 different models, 
it will be seen that a wide diversification of 
treatment is permissible. 





NEW ORLEANS NOTES. 
(Continued from page 98.) 
themselves to the work from May to October. 
The remainder of the year they turn trappers. 
The demand for moss, according to Isidore Bach, 
salesmanager of the firm, is good, the firm ex- 
porting moss to both Canada and Europe, where 
the lasting qualities and excellence of Louisiana 
moss, due to its resiliency, are known and appre- 

ciated. 

The New Orleans Floor Covering Company, 
at 429 Baronne Street, is one of the recent en- 
terprises launched in this city and is the only 
concern dealing exclusively in floor coverings. It 
is under the management of John Mason, Jr. 

The Max Barnett Furniture Company, at 
537-549 Baronne Street, has made considerable 
enlargement to its display floor space, the present 
dimensions being 84,000 square feet. It has in- 
augurated the novel system of supplying to those 
of its customers desiring it, the advice and coun- 
sel of experienced. decorators without extra 
charge. This is an innovation from which great 
results are expected. 

The Reliable Upholstering Company, at 628 
Carondelet Street, has just been opened. It is in 
charge of W. H. Slinger and C. Schexnayder, old 
hands at the business, who will specialize in 
upholstering, repairing and refinishing. Mr. 
Slinger comes from San Francisco, where he was 
in the employ of McCann. 

The house of H. H. Schloeman, upholsterer, 
at 515-519 Dauphine Street, makes a special fea- 
ture of fine over-stuffed furniture. It numbers 
among its clientele a large percentage of the lead- 
ing local stores and decorators. Mr. Schloeman 
had twenty years experience in the trade before 
venturing out for himself. 

Mintz & Goldblum, home furnishers, have 
moved from 600 to 622-624 Baronne Street. 





Their present quarters are more spacious and 
commodious. 

The Grand Rapids Furniture Company, 528- 
538 Baronne Street, Max Eskenasy, in charge of 
the floor covering department, has opened up a 
new carpet and rug show room. 

Mr. Buford, manager Gallup Inc., has been 
in Houston, Tex., for some time, looking after 
matters in the new branch house, recently opened 
in that city. 

The Spanish-American Manufacturing Co., 
at 721 Conti Street, manufacturers of*thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of floor tiling, have opened up a 
new field of endeavor in which there are no 
competitors here. It is under the management of 
Jones & Spaulding. 

FRANK MICHINARD. 





INVITATION GOLF TOURNAMENT. 
§ hye invitation handicap golf tournament of the 

Upholstery Golf Association was held on the 
beautiful course of the Philmont country club 
near Philadelphia. 

While there was not a large turnout, a thor- 
oughly representative field participated for the 
principal trophy, the Cawthra Cup, on which 
Herbert N. Newton won a leg, defeating A. D. 
Faxon in the final 4 and 3, the loser remarking 
after the match that his opponent was not only a 
perfect gentleman but a perfect “putter.” 

The low score on the opening day’s play, 
carrying with it the gold medal, was won by 
Samuel Allison and the silver medal for the low 
net score was won by J. C. Giffkins. 

H. L. Newton was the winner of the second 
eight, the match being carried to an extra hole. 
In the third eight Harry Levine won over Robert 
Lewis, the dean of the golfers present, who was 
forced to default. G. McLaughlin won the 
fourth eight, defeating C. J. Neeley 1 up. 

Howard Benner, Clyde Mendenhall, B. R. 
Bennett and Harry Hall were the winners of the 
“defeated fours” in the order named, receiving 
golf balls for their efforts. 

The banquet, held on the evening of the first 
day’s play was pronounced an unqualified success. 





OPENS NEW ESTABLISHMENT. 
z* NOUNCEMENT is made by the Broadway Up- 

holstering and Interior Decorating Co., of 
which J. Omovitz is proprietor, that they have 
opened new offices and showrooms at 1000 Sixth 
Avenue, between Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh 
Streets. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND 


ScHWwartTz — A. Schwartz has succeeded 
Fred H. Marshall as upholstery buyer of Roth- 
enberg & Co., New York. Mr. Schwartz for- 
merly held a similar position with Rothstein, Inc., 
of Newark. 

LAVENDER—R. W. Lavender, carpet and up- 
holstery buyer for Watt, Rettew & Clay, Nor- 
folk, Va., has gone into business for his own 
account, under the name of Lavender & Co., Inc. 
He has leased floor space and purchased the car- 
pet and drapery stock of Ames & Bromley of the 
same city. 

BeRNHARD—The many friends of Morris 
Bernhard of the Morris Bernhard Co., will be 
sorry to learn that he has been forced to absent 
himself from business for some weeks because 
of a recurrence of an eye trouble which has both- 
ered him for some little time. He is making good 
progress and expects to be at his desk in about 
another week. 

PaTTERSON—Edgar R. Patterson, of Johnson 
& Faulkner’s, has just returned from a three 
months’ tour of Europe accompanied by Mrs. 
Patterson. They visited England, France and 
Italy and had a thoroughly enjoyable trip, re- 
turning on La France September 2. 

Horton—O. S. Horton, connected for many 
years with M. J. Whittall Associates, Walker & 
Heisler and John & James Dobson, has joined the 
sales staff of the Persian Rug Manufactory. 

BLAKE-SULLIVAN-COMPAGNON — Visitors at 
the National Merchandise Fair were a little puz- 
zled at the sign of the elephant in many of the 
exhibition booths. The sign of the elephant and 
the little ivory pendants which hang from many 
a watch-chain in the trade indicates a member- 
ship in the Order of the Elephant of which Bert 
Sullivan is the Chief Tusk and R. E. Compagnon 
of Koch & Co., the Grand Trunk. It has already 
reached 1,000 membership. The order was orga- 
nized by James Blake who, long before he got 
into the upholstery trade, became famous as the 
author of “Sidewalks of New York,” the most 
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SELLERS 


popular melody produced at the time and still 
popular today wherever dance music is played. 

SiLtas—Madame A. Silas returned Saturday, 
August 19th, on the S. S. Paris after six weeks 
abroad, during which time she procured a host 
of novelties for her lines of antique and modern 
embroideries. 

STILWELL—Warren Stilwell, who has been 
carrying several lines through the West and Mid- 
dle West, has retired from wholesale and has 
purchased partner interest in the C. H. Naylor 
Company, Los Angeles. 

Kovacs—Frank Kovacs, who formerly was 
in charge of the upholstery department of F. M. 
Gilberd, San Francisco, has opened an upholstery 
business at 5914 College Ave., Oakland. 

Busu—Clark J. Bush, one of the best known 
men in the wall paper industry, has resigned his 
position as sales manager of the Niagara Wall 
Paper Company. Mr. Bush’s plans for the 
future are not as yet formed. 

LEHMAN—H. B. Lehman, of H. B. Lehman 
& Co., Inc., importers of upholstery and drapery 
fabrics, returned on the S. S. Resolute Friday, 
August 18 after a six weeks’ trip abroad. He 
visited France, England and Italy, and procured 
many novelties for their lines of fabrics. 

KaHLE—Robert L. Kahle has resigned the 
buyership of the upholstery division of Lord & 
Taylor’s, to join the selling organization of the 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. William C. Bartlett has 
been made acting-buyer. 

Le Sace—Wilfred Le Sage has joined his 
brother in the jobbing concern of Le Sage & Co., 
Los Angeles. He has been drapery buyer for 
Barker Bros., of that city, for many years. 

ScaLes—Dalton Scales, who has been with 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala., 
since 1916, recently resigned as upholstery buyer 
to take an executive position in the floor covering, 
drapery and furniture departments of M. Rich & 
Bros., Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Scales was formerly 

(Continued on page 106.) 








BACKING UP THE SALESMAN. 
(Continued from page 94.) 

office typist without any trouble to the salesman 
if they happen to be the salesman’s letters or to 
the sales manager if they happen to be his letters. 
They are not letters of the ordinary “thank you” 
kind for orders received but letters very cleverly 
worded to express not perfunctory acknowledg- 
ment, but appreciation. There is a letter to a 
customer who is not in when the salesman calls; 
a letter to a customer just engaging in business ; 
a letter to a customer who has just enlarged his 
business ; a letter to a customer who would never 
look at his line; a letter to a customer who com- 
plains of having too full a stock, etc. 

In other words, the firm carries out a follow- 
up system which the salesman hasn’t time to do, 
especially when on the road. 

There is no topic, for example, that the sales- 
man approaches with greater hesitancy than the 
subject of credits. And yet the firm as a rule 
looks to its salesmen with confidence in their 
judgment. New firms when they start in business 
are frequently very sensitive and resent any in- 
quiries regarding their financial status. Old firms 
know by experience that they have to recognize 
the agencies and give to their creditors some 
intelligent report buf with the new man in busi- 
ness, it is a different proposition and he is usually 
reached by the following kind of letter: 

Messrs. Jones & Jones. 


Gentlemen: 


In forwarding to my firm the order recently placed 
with me, I am telling them about your excellent repu- 
tation in the trade and my personal impressions of 
your chances for success but our people do not know 
you as I know you and as the people in the town know 
you and I would be very much obliged to you if you 
will back me up with a statement of your financial re- 
sources with bank reference or merchandise reference 
so that our financial man can check you up for the right 
line of credit. 

Yours cordially, 


This kind of a letter from the salesman 
brings results where the average letter from the 
average firm creates friction. 

Not long ago a new firm started in the job- 
bing business and every order they received the 
first month was acknowledged by the following 
letter : 


Gentlemen: 


We have received your order through our Mr. 
Jones and coming as it does the very first month of 
our existence, it conveys a friendly as well as business 
significance that we deeply appreciate. 

We are getting rapidly into shape for quick and 
reliable service and rest assured that we will bend every 
effort to deserve your continued patronage. 

Again thanking you, we are, etc., etc. 


Needless to say that a letter like this left a 





very pleasant impression on the buyer, but pre- 
cious few firms take the trouble to write them 
and that is where they fail to back up their 
salesmen. 

What’s needed in most organizations is not 
exactly a social secretary but a man who will con- 
sider the relations of buyer and seller from a 
social angle rather than a strictly business angle, 
to create that bond of sympathy so vital to perma- 
nent and increased sales. CRC 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 84.) 

The J. W. Robinson Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has awarded contracts for the construction 
of a ten-story addition to its department ‘store. 

The Doernbecher Manufacturing Co. has 
moved into a new plant at Emeryville, Cal., and 
the Peck & Hills Furniture Co. will shortly 
occupy a new building in this east-bay suburb of 
San Francisco. 

The Prottas & Levitt Brothers Furniture 
Co., which has been engaged in the furniture busi- 
ness at Seattle, Wash. for the past twenty years, 
has moved into the J. S. Graham Building at 
Second and Pine Streets and is expanding its 
lines. 

The furniture and decorative trade of Seat- 
tle, Wash. is taking an active part in the campaign 
to finance a $3,000,000 hotel for that city, the 
immediate erection of which seems assured. 
Among those on the advisory committee are D. 
E. Frederick, of Frederick & Nelson, Inc.; W. L. 
Rhodes, of the Rhodes Company ; Frank McDer- 
mott, of the Bon Marche; A. G. M. Fraser, man- 
ager of the Fraser-Patterson Co., and C. C. 
Carpenter, president of the MacDougal-South- 
wick Co, 

Mary Davis, a graduate student of the Home 
Economics Department of the University of 
Washington, has been awarded the Bon Marche 
industrial fellowship in textile research work, 
offered by the Bon Marche, Seattle, Wash. The 
fellowship was established a year ago. 

The King-Fisher Mattress Company, Port- 
land, Ore., has added a sample room to its plant 
where a full line of the overstuffed furniture and 
mattresses made by it are shown. 

Robinson’s Furniture Mfg. Co., of Los 
Angeles, Cal., recently established show rooms in 
the Furniture Exchange Building, San Francisco, 
Cal., with Ralph C. Lampé in charge. 


T. A. Cuurcu. 
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THE EXHIBIT OF THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 


HE fact that the Exhibition of Interior Dec- 

orative Art arranged by the Art-in-Trades 
Club to take place at the Waldorf-Astoria from 
September 23 to October 22 inclusive is the first 
exhibition of its kind to be held in New York 
City is perhaps of greater significance than the 
statement that it is the Art-in-Trades Club’s first 
venture along these lines. 

New York has seen the accomplishment of 
many exhibition enterprises. It has its yearly or 
half-yearly Horse Shows, Poultry Shows, Dog 
Shows, Automobile Shows, and hundreds of 
conventions and conferences which make it a 
throbbing center of industrial interest.for out-of- 
town delegates every month in the year. It is, 
therefore, commendable that the Art-in-Trades 
Club, the direct outgrowth of the first definite 
group study of the subject of interior decoration, 
undertaken by the West Side Y. M. C. A. some 
sixteen or seventeen years ago, should be the 
organization to undertake the staging of the first 
serious exhibition of the art of home furnishing. 

From the published brief concerning the ex- 
hibition we reproduce the following extract: 

“The exhibition is designed to make public 
the great and important steps of advancement 
taken in the home furnishing arts during the past 
decade, and to show, at the same time, the espe- 
cial work of the professional decorator in Amer- 
ica executed under proper conditions and in an 
approximately ideal environment. In order to 
assist in the dissemination of information in 
respect to the art of home furnishing a series of 
lectures will be held in the auditorium of the 
Hotel on stated days during the period of the 
exhibition. These lectures will be illustrated by 
examples in the exhibition, and by such products 
as may be needed, brought in especially for the 
occasion. 

“In keeping with the policy as outlined, the 
Exhibition Committee is desirous of obtaining 
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only such interiors entire or such groupings as 
reflect the best in all phases of decoration. Ex- 
hibits of individual pieces, which show nothing 
more than the particular merits of the piece itself, 
will not be solicited. The idea in all exhibits will 
be to show the principles of taste, of selection, 
and of arrangement as they apply to the art of 
home decoration.” 

It is the aim of the organization to make the 
exhibition as a whole, an exemplification of the 
highest character and unquestioned worth in 
interior furnishing and great care is being exer- 
cised to insure a level of general excellence rather 
than outstanding individual exhibits of extraordi- 
nary worth. 

The exhibition will be open on week days 
from 10 A. M. to 6 P.M. and from 8 P. M. to 
10.30 P. M.; on Sundays from 1 P. M. to6 P. M. 
Public lectures are to be given on special days 
which will be announced on the tickets. General 
admission will be fifty cents on days other than 
Monday, which will be free. 

An idea of the quality of the exhibits that 
will be placed may be gathered from the follow- 
ing partial list of exhibitors who have already 
taken space. Several more of equal importance 
are expected to be included before all of the 
available space has been allotted: 

P. W. French & Co., Erskine-Danforth 
Corp., E. A. Belmont, W. & J. Sloane, J. H. 
Thorp & Co., Inc., Edgewater Tapestry Looms, 
W. H. Jackson & Co., Wm. Laurel Harris, Shaw 
Furniture Co., Edward Maag, Inc., Arthur Yule, 
Charles R. Yandell & Co., W. S. H. Lloyd Co., 
Lenygon & Morant, John J. Morrow, Persian 
Rug Manufactory, Nicolas Hayden, S. Miller, 
Thomas Dunlop, Geo. P. Reinhardt & Co. 

The general chairman of the exhibition is 
Lorenz Kleiser of the Edgewater Tapestry 
Looms, 15 East Fortieth Street, from whom all 
further particulars may be readily obtained. 














A NEW TYPE OF CHINTZ RUG. 

i ar Patchogue Plymouth Mills Corp. are 

showing among their other lines for Spring 
a new wool and rope stock rug called the Dart- 
mouth Chintz, marking an epoch in the manu- 
facture of chintz rugs because the combination 
of four colors is actually woven into the fabric 
and not stencilled thereon. It is shown in floral 
designs and in harmonious colorings that are 
strictly in keeping with modern furnishing needs. 
These new rugs are ready for inspection along 
with the season’s offerings in Service, Standwear, 
Andover, Tremont, Domus, Merrimack, Medford 
and Lenox rugs. 





FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD EXHIBIT 

MERCHANDISE FAIR. 
Cy of the outstanding features of the exhibit 
; of Fairclough & Gold, Inc., at the National 
Merchandise Fair last month, was a showing of 
their Bedford scrim in curtains and panels with 
an attractive fringed finish. Bedford Scrim has 
been one of the firm’s specialties for several years 
and has been popularized through its trademark 
edge which consists of five distinct bars in the 
selvadge. 


A T 





CORRECTING AN ERROR. 

y AN announcement of the Mutual Trimming 

Co., published in the August issue of this 
magazine, we were in error in stating that the 
members of the firm, Louis Schwartz, Wm. 
Schwartz and Wm. Kleman, had been engaged 
formerly in making upholstery goods and draper- 
ies. The fact is that these gentlemen are widely 
experienced in the manufacture of upholstery 
and drapery trimmings. 





MACHINE NEEDLEPOINT EFFECTS. 
jee recent demand for needlepoint tapestries 
has stimulated Geo. Brooks & Sons Co. to 
produce at the Morrell Mills five or six gros- 
point and petit-point styles very cleverly repro- 
ducing the technique, coloring and design charac- 
teristics of the original. 

One has a rusty, black background with 
colorings antiqued; others are in newer and 
fresher tones of the XVII Century Italian and 
French schools. They are woven in cotton and 
wool with wool yarns on the face, the “point” 
effects being conspicuous. 

Another innovation in this season’s line is a 
mohair tapestry brought out in the styles familiar 


to us in two-tone velours. They are already 





showing three patterns, the figure being in one 
color against a changeable ground of gold and 
silk or silver and silk. The patterns are in cotton 
and wool. While the firm’s general line is inter- 
esting, especially the wool and silk tapestries and 
the new colored stripe draperies, the above 
described fabrics are conspicuously good. 





A REARRANGEMENT OF JOHNSON & 
FAULKNER FORCES. 
iy PORTANT changes in the salesforce of Johnson 
& Faulkner have recently been announced. 
Edgar R. Patterson, who for the past thirteen 
years has been.their representative in the Western 
and Pacific Coast territory, has been appointed 
sales manager. Mr. Patterson leaves in the near 
future for a final trip to the Coast accompanied 
by William D. Twiss, who will succeed him in this 
territory. 

Irving S. Skillman will continue to represent 
the firm in the Middle West territory including 
Kansas City and Omaha, and Oscar D. Baker 
will cover the territory comprising New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. H. Le Barre Williams, 
Jr., will represent the firm in the Southern states. 

These changes are effective as of September 
Ist, although Mr. Patterson will not be perma- 
nently in New York until January Ist. 





DUOFILET—A NEW WEAVE. 

A NEW name and a new type of curtain appears 

this season for the first time in the Duofilet 
weave achieved by the Patchogue Plymouth Mills 
Corp. The weave, in addition to its beauty, has 
exceptional strength and durability. This new 
weave will be found in the firm’s complete line 
of lace curtains, fringe curtains, sectional panel 
nets, lacedge curtains, filet curtain nets and lace 
novelties. 





FRINGED CURTAINS AND YARD GOODS. 
barter bungalow curtains with yard goods to 

match in both open and fine mesh weave in 
all widths and lengths featured in the new line 


of the Bromley Mfg. Co., are now being shown 
by J. J. Feeley & Co. 


BK & SELLon, INc., recently incorporated 
at Albany, N. Y., have also incorporated in 
Springfield, Ill. The incorporators are: Presi- 
dent, Chas. R. Sellon; Secretary, Bernard W. 
Peck; Directors, Geo. B. Martin, John W. Mon- 
tague, Wm. M. Whiting, Harry C. Baxter, Ber- 
nard W. Peck and Franklin M. Elms. 
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THE PASSING OF THE MILEAGE BILL. 
A* ACCOMPLISHMENT for which the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associa- 
tions has waged a most strenuous campaign, 
covering several months and necessitating re- 
peated interviews with legislators and committee 
men and journeys to Washington by delegates, 
was achieved when President Harding on the 
morning of Friday, August 18th, signed the Wat- 
son Mileage Script Bill by means of which 
traveling salesmen and others will be able to pur- 
chase 5,000-mile mileage books at a substantial 
reduction, which will be interchangeable on all 
railroads in the United States under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The bill was sponsored by the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations and 
the organization has left no stone unturned to 
insure the passage of a satisfactory bill. It was 
introduced in both Houses of Congress on the 
first day of the present session and although 
strenuously opposed: by the railroads, it was 
passed after exhaustive hearings and debates by 
both Houses unanimously on the last day of June, 
being, it is said, the only legislation of the pres- 
ent Congress to pass both Houses unanimously. 

More than passing interest was aroused in 
the discussion of this bill as is evidenced by the 
distinguished group which witnessed the Presi- 
dent’s signature on the morning mentioned. 
Among those present on the occasion were Sec- 
retary Mellon, Secretary Davis, Secretary Weeks, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary Hoover, Brig. Gen. Sawyer, Senators Lodge, 
Underwood, Watson of Indiana, Kellogg, Robin- 
son, Lenroot, Cummins, James A. Reed, Freling- 
huysen, Swanson, ex-Senator Hoke Smith; 
Congressmen Mondell, Fess, Dallinger, Long- 
worth, McLaughlin, Garrett of Tennessee, Green 
of Vermont, Snell and Wood of Indiana; Chair- 
man McChord and Commissioner Cox of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce; Mr. Lasker, Chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board; A. M. Loeb, president of the Na- 
tional Council; Tim Healey, past president and 
Leon S. Fox, Chairman of the Railroad, Trans- 
portation and Legislative Committee of the 
National Council. 

The bill was delivered by Secretary Christian 
to Chairman McChord on Monday, August 21st. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission intends to 
arrange for the issuance of the book as quickly 
as possible, the Commission itself being gratified 
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at the enactment of this legislation. The Water- 
man fountain pen presented to President Hard- 
ing by Senator Watson to be used in the signing 
of the bill was given by the President to president 
Loeb for the National Council. 

The National Council, made up as it is of 
delegates and representatives of traveling sales- 
men’s associations has undertaken also to influ- 
ence the correction of conditions which are 
inimical to the interest of traveling salesmen, par- 
ticularly in connection with hotel and pullman 
rates, baggage transfer, etc., and is making 
earnest efforts to bring these movements to a 
successful conclusion, as speedily as possible. 

As chairman of the Railroad, Transportation 
and Legislative Committee of the National Coun- 
cil, Leon S. Fox, formerly president of the Up- 
holstery Association of America, Inc., has worked 
indefatigably for the success of the mileage bill 
and other interests above mentioned, and he is to 
be congratulated personally on the success which 
he and his colleagues have achieved. 





A NEW CASEMENT FABRIC. 


—_— & CREMINS, INC. are showing a 
very attractive new jacquard casement fa- 
bric which shows small blocks of alternating 
weave 3% x % inch and makes a very attractive 
transparency. 

The same fabric is also offered employing 
the same figured surface as stripes 2 inches wide 
combined with a basket weave in alternating 
stripes. It is a very pleasing light-weight fabric 
with a mercerized finish that will have many uses 
in the light-weight drapery field. 





MANCHESTER MILLS’ LINE. 

pes in a combination of tuscan and cable 

weaves with heavy bullion, also novelty cot- 
ton fringe, are featured by the Manchester Mills. 
This material is also sold in yard goods of 36 and 
46 inch widths. The Manchester line of Notting- 
ham curtains is replete with distinctive patterns 
in all widths and lengths. They are also showing 
new effects in scrims and marquisettes and excep- 
tional values in cretonnes. 


5 ings Hearthstone Furniture Co., Inc., N. Y., is 
a new organization created by William 
Arthur Pedlar and Joseph Aronson to offer to 
the trade a line of furniture, unfinished or finished 
to order, reed and upholstered furniture and 
decorative accessories. 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS. 
(Continued from Page 101.) 
with Titche-Goettinger Co., Dallas, Texas, and 
prior to that was assistant to H. H. Craft, of 
Sanger Bros. of the same place. 

MessLer—Albert Messler has been given 
charge of the upholstery department of the Stein- 
bach Co., Asbury Park, N. J., left vacant by the 
resignation recently of Eugene Hills. Mr. Mess- 
ler retains charge of the floor covering depart- 
ment which he has had for some time. 

AtpeER—Robert Alder, of Billwiller Bros.’ 
lace curtain department, returned recently from 
a three month’s stay abroad, including some time 
spent at the firm’s enterprises in Switzerland. 

PowpreELL—J. W. Powdrell, of Powdrell & 
Alexander, Inc., was a passenger on the S. S. 
Aquitania, returning from Europe August 18. 

BiumM—Frank A. Blum is now buying for 
the upholstery and drapery department of the 
George E. Stifel Co., Wheeling, W. Va. Mr. 
Blum, who has been with this company for many 
years, was formerly buyer for the silk and woolen 
department. 

PLANKE—William Planke is now buying for 
the rug and carpet department of the George E. 
Stifel Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

JouNnson—Thor S. Johnson & Co., 2521 N. 
Sawyer Ave., Chicago, is a new firm of selling 
agents. They are representing Hubert, Moulton 
& Co., Inc., the cretonne converters and manu- 
facturers, and the Comac Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of drapery novelties. R. Field 
Crosby will travel Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota and W. E. Hopkins will cover Indiana, 
Missouri and Kentucky. 

VospurGH—C. C. Vosburgh, for many 
years upholstery buyer for the John Shillito Co., 
Cincinnati, and very favorably known through- 
out the trade, resigned his position this month. 
Mr. Vosburgh has made no definite plans for the 
future, as yet. His home address is R. F. D. 
30x 15, Compton Rd., Wyoming, Cincinnati, O. 

BaLpwin—Sumner Baldwin, a well-known 
salesman of the Johnson & Faulkner staff, re- 
turned recently from a two months’ vacation 
abroad, largely spent traveling through Italy. 

Burc—Oscar Burg, for many years uphols- 
tery buyer for the Spokane Dry Goods Co., 
Spokane, Wash., has resigned his position. 

MANNING—Eugene Manning, of the Kazan 
Manning Carpet Co., Inc., met with a serious 


accident on Friday, August 18. After leaving 





his office, while crossing Broadway, he was 
knocked over by a boy riding a bicycle. His 
fall resulted in a fractured hip. He was taken 
to the New York Hospital where the fracture 
was set and confined by a plaster cast. It is 
said that it will probably be two months before 
he can be removed to his home and seven or 
eight months before a thorough recovery. 

HesLin—We are informed that Mr. Heslin 
has been appointed to succeed Oscar Burg as 
upholstery buyer for the Spokane D. G. Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Hazen—Charles W. Hazen, who has for 
several years covered the territory comprising 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and part of 
Pennsylvania for the Mills & Gibb Corporation, 
has resigned and has been succeeded in that ter- 
ritory by T. F. Cavanaugh, recently in business 
for himself and prior to that with Claflins, Inc. 

Lanpis—F. A. Landis has been appointed 
manager of the upholstery and drapery depart- 
ment of Claflins, Inc., New York City, succeed- 
ing Robert O. Huson. Mr. Landis also continues 
as buyer for the dress lace department of that 
firm. 





THE ABBOTT SALES CONVENTION. 
bee: opening of A. Theodore Abbott & Co.’s 
new factory at 23 Street and Allegheny Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, was attended during the past 
week by a convention of their sales and adminis- 
trative forces. 

Mr. Fall came on from the Pacific Coast 
where he represents the Kapock line. H. R. 
Wilson, who takes care of the firm’s business in 
the Middle West, drove down from Chicago. 
Herbert Gardner and E. F. Long of the New 
York office also attended as well as Messrs. 
Parry and Rogers, who have charge of the firm’s 
national advertising campaign. 

The new factory gives to the Abbott orga- 
nization 40% increased production, and every- 
thing from the self-feeding furnaces adjoining 
the engine room to the buyer’s room, rest room, 
offices and sales floors, is a model of efficiency 
and architectural beauty. 

The entrance hall, with example furniture 
covered in Kapock tapestry, has parquet flooring 
and oak-panelled side walls ; but the most impres- 
sive feature at the conference was the tremen- 
dous variety of Kapock fabrics, one pattern alone 
being brought out in 60 different colorings. A. 
Theodore Abbott and his brother Eugene Abbott 
entertained the guests. 
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I. Feinstein, Maywood, Ill., dealer in furni- 
ture, rugs and draperies, expects to occupy his 
new store about October 1. The cost of build- 
ing it is reported to be $25,000. 

Ball Furniture Co., Boston, Mass., have in- 
corporated for $35,000, to deal in furniture and 
carpets. James Charles Ball, 31 Everett Street, 
Arlington, is one of the incorporators. 

The Conner Furniture Co., New Albany, 
Ind., have incorporated for $25,000, to deal in 
furniture, rugs and draperies. 

Baques, Inc., New York, have incorporated 
for $30,000, to deal in furniture, rugs and 
curtains. 

F. Erion & Co., the Buffalo, N. Y. depart- 
ment store firm, have incorporated for $300,000. 

Hoover-Phillips Co., Steubenville, O., furni- 
ture, rugs and draperies, have incorporated for 
$100,000. 

P. W. French & Co., Inc., New York dec- 
orators, have incorporated their business. 

Hagler’s Department Store, Inc:, Greenville, 
S. C., have incorporated for $40,000. 

On October 10, 11, and 12 there will be 
a mass meeting of the National Association 
of Upholstered Furniture Manufacturers at the 
Signal Mountain Hotel, Chatanooga, Tenn. 

Bayers, Lehighton, Pa., recently completed 
two large decorative contracts, both of them for 
Masonic societies in that town. 

The American Leather Cloth Co., Boston, 
have moved their salesrooms from Canal and 
Merrimac Streets to 139 Portland Street. 

On August 28th, the Crutcher & Weiss Fur- 
niture Co., of Norfolk, Va., opened for business. 

George Herbert, well known Middle West 
salesman of carpets and rugs, has opened a 
carpet warehouse in Des Moines for the benefit 
of eastern manufacturers. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE MAR- 
KET ASSOCIATION. 


A’ THE close of the Boston Furniture Show a 
meeting of the representatives from the 
exhibitors was held and an organization was 
formed under the title of the New England Fur- 
niture Market Association. 

The officers are as follows: Ashton P. Derby, 
chairman of executive committee; Arthur H. 
Hall, vice chairman and Alfred L. De Novyer, 
secretary. John A. Hillier of F. A. Foster & Co., 
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Inc., is one of the members of the executive 
committee. 

According to present plans the next show 
will be held in November, but it was decided to 
leave the exact date to popular vote and the sec- 
retary was instructed to send out a ballot at once. 
Membership in this Association will be restricted 
to New England manufacturers of furniture and 
furnishings for the home, and its publicity cam- 
paign will be under the direction of Mr. De 
Noyer, whose headquarters are at 100 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 





LOVEMAN BROS. EXHIBIT. 
‘ Pevemegane attention was given by visiting 
buyers at the Merchandise Fair to the ex- 
hibit by Loveman Bros. 

Their display included not only unique and 
original novelties in curtain fabrics, but also an 
innovation in the showing of curtains made up 
of their products which were offered for sale at 
a price exactly the same as the yard goods, the 
buyer being charged only for the yardage of 
material used. 

In. their new offering of novelty curtain 
fabrics they have a splendidly finished line of 
novelty scrims and marquisettes that will retail 
at an excellent profit for fifty cents and less per 
yard, in a range of patterns that will meet the 
approbation of the most discriminating. 
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Minimum 
In every case regarded in strict confidence, 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 


charge, One Dollar. 





WANTED—MANAGER for drapery department and 
art shop of well established decorative wall-paper 
and paint business, capitalized at $40,000, in one of 
Texas’ largest cities. 
of handling high class interior decorative draperies and 
furnishings. Prefer party who could take an interest 
of $5,000 to $20,000. Business open to inspection. 
State salary wanted, send references and your photo- 
graph. Address “Decco,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from, 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 2 West 47th Street, New York City. 
WALL-PAPER SALESMAN open for engagement 
November 1. Sixteen years’ experience, executive 
estimator of decorations, wood finishing and general 
painting. Married. Age 33. Will go anywhere. Ad- 
dress “Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR with shop in Chicago would like to 
make silk bed room outfits for furniture concern. 
Address “Silk Outfits,” care The Upholsterer. 
CHICAGO SELLING AGENTS desire a good line of 
curtains, drapery fabrics or furniture coverings. 
Three men covering the Middle and North West. Ad- 
dress “Workers,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED— CURTAIN SALESMAN for Middle 
West to handle a line of scrim and marquisette nov- 
elty hand drawn curtains. Address “Scrim,”’ care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED DRAPERY SALES- 
MEN, well acquainted with upholstery buyers, for 
velour drapery line, for Eastern territory, as well as 
Middle West. Compensation consisting of drawing 
account against commission. Only real men wanted. 
Address “Draperies,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOREMAN AND UPHOLSTERER WANTED— 
Manufacturers of strictly high grade overstuffed 
furniture want foreman who can estimate intelligently 
and who can and will work, to take full charge of 
union shop. Four to seven on the bench. Business 
growing rapidly. Good pay. Permanent if you qualify. 
Pacific Coast City. Address “Estimator,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN PARTNER WANTED by small mill 
producing sunfast artsilk draperies. Shoutd have 
following among jobbers and department store buyers. 
Address “Sunfast,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY AND SLIP COVER CUTTER, exper- 
ienced, wishes position, all or part time. New York 
or vicinity. Address “Cutter,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MILL ACCOUNT drapery line, Denver 
west for jobbing and department stores. Best of 
references. Address “Mill Account,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY SALESMAN WANTED to sell tapes- 
tries for a concern that has been in business for only 
a year and a half, and has fifty looms running day and 
night. Wide awake salesman wanted only. Address 
“P. O.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WHOLESALE UPHOLSTERY HOUSE handling 
distinctive line of imported fabrics wants to contract 
with reliable firm or individuals in an allied line to sell 
to out-of-town decorators. All territories. Generous 
commission basis. Address “Distinctive,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN WANTED in 
San Antonio, Texas. Must be competent to take 
charge of workroom and thoroughly familiar with 
modern drapery practice. State salary wanted, send ref- 
erences, and your photograph. Communications confi- 
dential. Address “Dodec,” care The Upholsterer. 
WHOLESALE UPHOLSTERY FABRIC HOUSE 
located in the heart of the decorating district would 
like to share 900 square feet of showroom space, office, 
stock room, overhead expenses, etc., with reliable firm 
in allied line. Address “Allied,” care The Upholsterer. 
FIRST CLASS OUTSIDE SOLICITOR and assistant 
to buyer wanted. Used to handling first class trade. 
Can get a good steady position in Denver. Address 
“Denver,” care The Upholsterer. 


Excellent field for man capable . 





WANTED—Experienced drapery and rug salesman. 
Up-to-date drapery salesman preferred. Burger Dry 

Goods Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

YOUNG WOMAN EXECUTIVE desires position with 
reliable concern. Thoroughly experienced in cotton . 

converting and accustomed to heavy responsibilities. 

Address “Responsibility,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A POSITION as foreman of a first class 
drapery workroom. Can give best reference. Have 
had fifteen years’ experience. Address “G. X. M.,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—LINOLEUM and carpet layer. Young 
man, who has had some experience in shade making 
and drapery hanging, Steady position, good wages. 
Twenty miles from San Francisco. Address Penn 
Furniture Shops, San Mateo, Cal. 
WANTED FOR 1923, by an experienced traveling 
salesman of wide acquaintance, a strong line of drap- 
ery or upholstery fabrics, domestic or foreign make. 
Commission basis. New York State, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Baltimore and Washington territory desired. Ad- 
dress “Wide Acquaintance,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MANAGER AND BUYER for drapery 
department. In applying state age and give names of 
former employers and in what capacity you served 
them. All applications treated strictly confidential. 
Address The John Shillito Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SALESMEN established with largest buyers Chicago 
and surrounding states open for manufacturer’s line 
of drapery or upholstery fabrics. Commission basis. 
Permanent office in Loop; only manufacturers with 
good line need apply. Address “Loop,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
RESIDENT AGENTS wanted to handle on commis- 
sion manufacturer’s line of popular priced silk sun- 
fast drapery and novelty fabrics for Middle West, Coast 
and other territories. Samuel Rich, 334 4th Avenue, 
Ph. 3s x 


WANTED—GOOD TAPESTRY MILL line, Eastern 


territory, by representative well acquainted with 
upholstery buyers. Address “Eastern,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED, WANTED to carry 

a line of better-made upholstered furniture selling 
at reasonable prices. Metropolitan district. All mail 
will be treated confidentially. Address “Better-made,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS — Wonderful oppor- 
tunity for an expert factory manager and estimate 

man. Must be an A-l powerloom weaver. United 

Trimming Co., 42 East 20th Street, New York. 


A SALESMAN selling drapery buyers in Chicago and 

Northwest, desires a first class line to handle in con- 
junction with novelty curtains. Address “Novelty Cur- 
tains,” care Upholsterer. 


HENRY GOLDTHORP CO., Orleans and Jasper Sts., 
Philadelphia, has exceptional opportunity for ex- 
perienced upholstery salesman covering Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. First class line with good 
backing for first class man only. Applications confi- 
dential. 
UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FABRIC SALES- 
MAN having extensive following among the trade in 
Chicago and surrounding territory would like to connect 
with manufacturer or converter to represent them in 
that territory. Only strong line will be considered. 
Address “Strong Line,” care Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SEVERAL SUCCESSFUL TRAVELING 
SALESMEN by large wholesale converting house of 
cretonnes, tapestries, etc.; various territories open. State 
experience, charged sales for 1921, territory you make, 
etc. Address “A. A. A.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Two young men as traveling salesmen. 
Window shades exclusively. Address “Exclusive,” 
care The Upholsterer. 








WALL-PAPER SALESMAN 


Wholesale and retail store in Northern Ohio is 
in need of thoroughly experienced young man. 
Wonderful opportunity for advancement for a 
trustworthy, dependable live wire. References 
required. Address ‘‘Wall- Paper Salesman,”’ 
care The Upholsterer. 
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